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BACK COVER PICTURE ° 

Our picture in this issue shows a view of 
Dar-es-Salaam, capital and largest town in 
the Trust Territory of Tanganyika. Founded 
in 1862 by the Sultan of Zanzibar, Dar-es- 
Salaam has a population of about 60,000. 
With an almost land-locked harbor it is the 
main seaport for the Territory and the start- 
ing point of important railway links with 
other parts of the country, including Kigoma 
on Lake Tanganyika. 
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@ Economic and Social Council 

The scope and importance of the Economic and Social 
Council is best illustrated by the 50-item provisional 
agenda which will face the seventh session when it meets 
in Geneva on July 19. World food problems; Human 
Rights; the refugee position; the Havana Trade Charter; 
trade union rights; the suggestions to set up United Na- 
tions research laboratories and to convene a conference 
on conservation of the world’s resources; equal pay for 
men and women; the crime of genocide; the question 
of training in public administration; the work so far 
to feed hungry children; the proposal to translate the 
world’s classics; teaching about United Nations—these 
are some of the issues which will be discussed by the 
eighteen members. 

By no means is this the full program of the session. 
The expert commissions of the Council on Economic 
and Employment, Population, the Status of Women, 
Human Rights, Transport and Communications, Statistics, 
Social, and Narcotic Drugs are each reporting with 
several recommendations. So too are the regional bodies, 
the Economic Commissions for Asia and the Far East, 
for Europe, and for Latin America. And a report for 
establishing a regional commission—for the Middle East 
—will also be acted upon. The great specialized agencies, 
related to the United Nations through agreements nego- 
tiated by the Council, will come up with their regular 
reports and specific recommendations. Non-governmental 
organizations which have consultative status will also 
make their contribution. 

The sessions of the Economic and Social Council 
amount really to systematic scrutiny of the economic 
and social health of the world and to action designed 
to better the life of the world community and of every 
individual in it. Decisive steps on many important 
problems might well be expected at the seventh session. 
(see page 578). 


e@ Interim Committee 

At its meetings on July 7 the Interim Committee of 
the General Assembly passed a series of recommendations 
on voting procedures in the Security Council. According 
to these, the members of the Security Council should 
deem certain items in the list of possible decisions to be 
procedural, and conduct their business accordingly. It 
was further recommended that another set of items in 
the possible decisions should be adopted by the vote of 
any seven members, whether the decisions were con- 
sidered procedural or non-procedural. 
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NEWS and NOTES 


If these recommendations were put into effect, the 
permanent members of the Security Council would, 
among other matters, give up their “veto” powers in 
cases involving peaceful settlement of disputes, applica- 
tions for membership in the United Nations, and the so- 
called “double veto” decisions on whether a question is 
subject to the “veto” or not. 

On the same day the Interim Committee decided to 
report to the Assembly on its consultations with the 
Korean Commission. 


e Palestine 

Less than 48 hours before the four-weeks truce in 
Palestine was to expire, on July 9, the Security Council 
addressed an “urgent appeal” to the Arabs and Jews, 
asking them to accept in principle an extension of the 
truce “for such period as may be decided upon in con- 
sultation with the Mediator.” 

Earlier Count Bernadotte, in his capacity as Mediator, 
submitted certain suggestions to the two parties “as a 
possible approach to the peaceful adjustment of the 
future situation in Palestine.” In doing so, the Mediator 
emphasized that they were designed solely to explore 
possible bases for further discussion and mediation. The 
Jewish reply criticized the main provisions of these sug- 
gestions; the Arab reply had not been received as of 
July 8 (see page 561). 


e@ Indonesia 

A breakdown in negotiations between the Dutch and 
the Republican Indonesians and differences within the 
Committee of Good Offices were debated in the Security 
Council at meetings beginning June 23. The immediate 
issue was whether the Australian-United States com- 
promise proposals should be discussed by the Committee 
of Good Offices. Should the Security Council direct the 
Committee in this matter? Should the Council call for 
the text of the Australian-United States proposals, for 
purposes of study at least? 

After three long debates, the Council decided not to 
call for a copy of the proposals. But it did ask the Com- 
mittee to send an early report on the existing trade re- 
strictions in Indonesia in order to clear up a further 
question: whether or not the Dutch were imposing a 
“blockade” on the Republican Indonesians (see page 
569). 


© Trusteeship Reports 


Tanganyika, a former German colony in East Africa, 
is the largest of the United Nations Trust Territories. 
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About five and a half million Africans live in this little- 
known country, covering an area of nearly 363,000 square 
miles. Continuing its examination of annual reports from 
Trust Territories, the Trusteeship Council surveyed the 
position in Tanganyika and heard the oral answers of a 
special representative of the Administering Authority 
of the Territory. (see page 565) The Council has also 
considered the question of administrative unions between 
Trust Territories and adjoining colonies or protectorates. 
(see page 574) 


@ Seminar 


A search for more effective ways of teaching about 
the aims and activities of the United Nations is being 
made by representatives of 23 countries, attending a five- 
week seminar which opened at a Long Island college on 
July 6. The seminar is sponsored by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization and 
the Department of Public Information of the United 
Nations. Specialists in curriculum, audio-visual tech- 
niques, publications and teaching methods in various 
countries will work in small teams on the different topics. 
General discussions and small study groups will examine 
the best methods of presenting the United Nations system 
to school children of varying ages and through different 
media. A survey will also be made of existing methods 
and materials. Lectures by United Nations officers will 
be another feature of the seminar which is under the 
general direction of Dr. Y. R. Chao, of the University of 
California. 


© Aviation Agreement 


Nations whose aircraft fly North Atlantic routes 
pledged themselves, at a conference sponsored by the 
International Civil Aviation Organization, to help Ice- 
land support air navigation, communication, and mete- 
orological facilities. The pledges took the form of signa- 
tures to the Final Act of the Icelandic Conference 
recently held in Geneva under the auspices of ICAO. 
The agreement is the largest financial project connected 
with aviation ever concluded by a permanent international 
body. An agreement will later be concluded between 
ICAO and Iceland setting out details of the assistance 
to be given to Iceland by the Member states most con- 
cerned with northern trans-Atlantic flights. 


@ International Bank 


The Advisory Council of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development will hold its first annual 
meeting in Washington, D. C., on July 19, under the 
chairmanship of Sir Arthur Salter, of the United King- 
dom. The Advisory Council is comprised of ten members, 
representing banking, commerce, industry, labor, agri- 
culture, science, economics, and other activities. The 
council is required to convene once a year and its mem- 
bers, selected by the Board of Governors, serve for a 
term of two years. The Council’s function is to advise 
the Bank on matters of general policy. 
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© Refugees 


Turkey has concluded an agreement with the prepara- 
tory Commission of the IRO for resettlement of refugees 
and displaced persons. The agreement, announced on 
July 7, does not specify the number of refugees in- 
volved, but its implementation will solve to a great 
extent the problem of Moslem refugees now in camps 
in Germany, Austria and Italy. The Turkish Govern- 
ment is prepared to accept family units, and will allow 
the newcomers to take Turkish nationality immediately 
upon their arrival. At the same time, it will place them 
in suitable employment. 


Further Aid For 
Children’s Fund 


HEN THE PROGRAM Committee of the United Nations 

International Children’s Emergency Fund first met 
in Paris a year ago, its plans for aiding needy. children 
were only in the blueprint stage. Since then, 21 Member 
governments have cortributed a total of $51 million io 
the Fund and another $19 million has been received from 
the residual assets of UNRRA and from various private 
donations. 


This support has enabled feeding programs to be 
launched in twelve European countr:es, reaching over 
four million children, and plans are now advanced for 
operations in China and other Far Eastern countries. 


The latest contributions received by UNICEF include 
$3,200,000 from the Australian Government, and a 
further pledge of $250,000 from the Dominican Republic. 
The latter, with an original pledge of $20,000, was the 
first Latin American country to support the Fund. Sub- 
sequently, the Uruguayan Government contributed $] 
million, almost all of which has been used to purchase 
meat in Uruguay. 


In accepting the Dominican contribution on June 29, 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie expressed deep appreciation 
of the attitude shown by the people of that little country, 
whose own children have many pressing needs at the 
present time. Mr. Lie reiterated the appeal of the General 
Assembly to all nations to give their utmost help to this 
humanitarian cause. In particular, he hoped other Latin 
American countries would find it possible to join the 
Dominican Republic and Uruguay in supporting the Fund. 


Australia’s contribution of one million pounds (about 
$3,200,000) brings that country’s total donation to more 
than $7 million — the second largest governmental con- 
tribution so far received by the Fund. The Australian 
contribution will be used to purchase within that country 
such products as nieats, milk, margarine, wool, and 
hides. All shipping costs of these goods will be borne 
by the Australian Government. 
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Progress for World Health 


By Dr. Andrija Stampar 


President of the World Health Assembly 


7 Worvp HEALTH Assembly en- 
ters its third week in the sure 
knowledge that a good beginning has 
been made toward the establishment, 
for the first time in history, of a single. 
effective health organization for the 
entire world. 

This statement is justified by the 
fact that important progress has al- 
ready been made. 

The first World Health Assembly 
was convened in the Palais des Na- 
tions, Geneva, on June 24 and, fol- 
lowing the formalities and speeches 
of welcome customary for such occa- 
sions, the delegates very quickly set- 
tled down to the serious questions 
which awaited their discussion. 

Several decisions affecting the 
health and welfare of people every- 
where already have been reached by 
the representatives of more than 70 
countries participating in the Assem- 
bly. Other decisions and agreements 
may be expected on a number of ad- 
ditional problems still under discus- 
sion in the various committees and 
working groups which have been set 
up. 

Let me review very briefly what has 
been accomplished to date, and point 
to a few of the achievements which 
may legitimately be expected before 
the session comes to a close. 


7s CoMMITTEE ON Program de- 

cided last week to recommend to 
the World Health Assembly that the 
four main areas of activity proposed 
by the Interim Commission be ac- 
cepted for action beginning as soon 
as possible. These four main areas 
are: malaria, tuberculosis, venereal 
disease, and maternal and_ child 
health. Pointing out the reasons for 
the Committee’s prompt decision, the 
Chairman said that these projects lent 
themselves particularly to interna- 
tional action and that, furthermore, 
the over-all situation with regard to 
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them had been greatly aggravated by 
the war. 

If the Assembly agrees to this rec- 
ommendation of the Committee on 
Program, a step will have been taken 
of tremendous significance for the 
millions upon millions of men, women 
and children throughout the world 
who are stricken each year with TB, 
malaria, or VD, or who lack the bene- 
fits possible for them as a result of 
modern knowledge in the field of 
mother and child care. Moreover, it 
will be not only of personal signifi- 
cance to them. It will mark the be- 
ginning of a vast contribution to the 
improvement of the world economic 
situation, through a steady increase 
in the productivity of agricultural 
and industrial workers who are now 
affected directly or indirectly by these 
diseases or by the lack of adequate 
care of their wives and children. 


a DECISION OF no little im- 

portance has been taken by the 
Committee on Headquarters and Re- 
gionalization — the kind of decision 
which in international organizations 
often leads to endless wrangling and 
an embittered tug-of-war. It concerned 
the location of the headquarters of 
the World Health Organization. After 
a brief exchange of views on this ques- 
tion the Committee decided at its first 
meeting unanimously to recommend 
Geneva as the permanent site of 
WHO. 

Meanwhile, the Committee on Re- 
lations has undertaken a study of the 
complicated problems involved in the 
establishment of satisfactory working 
relationships between the World 
Health Organization and a whole 
series of other international govern- 
mental and non-governmental or- 
ganizations with direct or indirect re- 
sponsibilities in the health field. This 
list includes the United Nations Or- 
ganization, as a whole, as well as five 
of its Specialized Agencies: the Food 


and Agriculture Organization, the In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion, the International Labor Organi- 
zation, the International Refugee Or- 
ganization, and UNESCO. Although 
the ultimate form of these relation- 
ships obviously will depend on their 
views as well as those of WHO, it is 
nevertheless worth noting that the As- 
sembly’s Committee on Relations has 
already approved a Draft Agreement 
between the World Health Organiza- 
tion and the United Nations. 

The decision taken on July 3, 1948, 
by the Committee on Relations to con- 
tinue the excellent relations between 
the Interim Commission and the In- 
ternational Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion without resorting to any formal 
agreement, might well be considered 
as an important development in the 
history of the relationship between 
United Nations Specialized Agencies. 


Cc MUST BE apparent even from this 

handful of examples that there is 
something different, something un- 
usual about the atmosphere surround- 
ing the work of the first World Health 
Assembly. What makes the differ- 
ence? Why is this gathering in Ge- 
neva unusual ? 

There are, I believe, several factors 
which contribute to the rather start- 
ling air of positive achievement 
which has characterized the Assem- 
bly’s first two weeks and which, we 
believe, will continue to characterize 
its work. 

First of all, the men and women as- 
sembled here in Geneva from every 
continent and nearly every country 
on earth for the World Health Assem- 
bly have come not so much to repre- 
sent divergent national interests as to 
consult together on ways and means 
for improving the health and happi- 
ness of their own and other peoples. 
Being professional people—outstand- 
ing medical and public health special- 
ists — they realize that in matters of 
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health —if not in other matters — 
humanity today is one big family in 
the most literal sense of the word. 
They understand that in our shrunken 
world, more than ever before, disease 
is no respector of boundaries. Either 
we must all work together for better 
health conditions everywhere or we 
shall all suffer together from prevent- 
able illnesses. 


A second factor that contributes to 
the constructive atmosphere of the 
World Health Assembly, it seems to 
me, is represented by the whole- 
hearted participation of all countries, 
including those from East and West, 
in the Assembly’s work. Here, at least, 
there is co-operation on a truly world- 
wide basis. It has been the ardent wish 
of those who have worked in WHO 
since its inception that the new organi- 
zation should at last join together all 
peoples in a single, co-ordinated 
group striving for the welfare of hu- 
manity. Other pre-existing interna- 
tional health organizations for one 
reason or another had fallen short of 
this idea, although all of them had 
performed valuable services in their 
way. Now, finally, there is the chance 
for a really universal effort. That was 
our feeling when the WHO Interim 
Commission was established at the 
International Health Conference in 
New York in 1946, and fortunately it 
is a feeling still shared, I think, by all 
those taking part in the first World 
Health Assembly. 


HAT THEN DOES the future have 

in store for WHO? Clearly it 
would be rash to make predictions, 
but on the basis of what has happened 
so far here in Geneva a number of 
tentative conclusions on the possibili- 
ties seem justified. It is, above all, my 
own sincere hope and belief that the 
spirit of harmonious co-operation 
which made it such a satisfying ex- 
perience to work with the WHO In- 
terim Commission will continue 
throughout, and beyond this Assem- 
bly into the years that lie ahead. How- 
ever, aside from this general state- 
ment I should like to mention a few 
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trends which have appeared in the 
Assembly’s discussions already, and 
which will doubtless have their effect 
on the substantive work of the per- 
manent World Health Organization. 


In the discussion of the report sub- 
mitted by the Interim Commission to 
the Assembly there was what may cer- 
tainly be called a full and free ex- 
pression of opinion by the various 
delegations. Moreover, it would be a 
mistake if anyone were to assume 
that the Assembly had come together 
merely to give “rubber-stamp” ap- 
proval to the Interim Commission 
recommendations. On the contrary, 
although the work of the Interim 
Commission has come in for its share 
of approbation, there has been con- 
siderable constructive criticism both 
of its own undertakings and of its 
suggestions for the activities of the 
permanent organization. 


ke ONE THING, 


from countries in nearly all areas 
of the world have repeatedly empha- 
sized their belief that WHO should 
devote major and continuing atten- 
tion to strengthening national health 
administrations within individual 
countries. The suggestions made with 
respect to the. methods in which this 
should be done vary in detail but 
there seems to be substantial agree- 
ment on the general need for it. In 
this connection, the criticism has been 
made by a number of delegations that 
during the life of the Interim Com- 
mission insufficient aid was given to 
the rehabilitation of health services 
in the war-ravaged areas. Indeed, it 
would have been desirable for such 
assistance to have been rendered on 
a vastly greater scale than was the 
case. But the limitations imposed by 
the very nature of the Interim Com- 
mission, and by its dependence upon 
funds made available from outside 
sources, placed difficulties in the way 
of this and many other aspects of the 
work, 


representatives 


The emphasis that has been given 
to aid for national health services 
would seem to justify the assumption 
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that expansion of WHO’s activities 
along these lines may be expected in 
the future. 


jw TREND WHICH has 
emerged clearly during the first 
two weeks of the Assembly’s sessions 
concerns the important problem of 
regionalization. There seems to be a 
widely-held feeling that owing to the 
differing needs of different areas, re- 
sulting from social, economic and 
geographic factors, regional bodies 
subsidiary to the World Health Or- 
ganization itself should be established 
as soon as possible. The problems in- 
volved here are under consideration 
by the Committee on Headquarters 
and Regionalization. Final recom- 
mendations on the number and type 
of these “branch offices” of WHO, if 
indeed there are to be any at all in 
the immediate future, will be made by 
that Committee. Meanwhile, another 
school of thought, supported by cer- 
tain delegations, holds with the dele- 
gate of Ireland, who pointed out the 
other day in the Assembly that we 
must not expect “our baby to be able 
to raise a family right away” and that 
the organization must guard against 
the danger of too rapid growth and 
expansion. What decision will be 
taken by the Assembly remains to be 
seen, but in any case it seems safe to 
say that the decision will be made on 
the basis of mutual and co-operative 
concern for the interests of the or- 
ganization in achieving its objectives. 
Optimism regarding the future of 
the World Health Organization and 
its contribution to the welfare and 
progress of mankind is, indeed, the 
keynote as the Assembly begins its 
third week of discussions and plan- 
ning for “the attainment by all peo- 
ples of the highest possible level of 
health.” If our organization con- 
tinues to be marked by the spirit that 
characterized the work of the Interim 
Commission and that is now manifest 
in the first World Health Assembly, 
it may well become—I believe—a 
powerful pioneer of world peace and 
understanding among the nations. 
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Continuing Efforts for Palestine Settlement 


Failure of Appeal to Extend Truce 


Shortly before the resumption of fighting in Palestine, the Security 
Council, acting on a cable from the Mediator, made an urgent appeal that 
the parties accept in principle a prolongation of the truce. The discussion 
which led to this last effort to save the truce is reported below. 

Responding to the appeal, the Provisional Government of Israel in- 
formed the Mediator that it was willing to prolong the truce for 30 days 
on substantially the same conditions as before. The Mediator had not re- 
ceived the full text of the answer of the Arab League, but he reported that 
they rejected extension of the truce “in view of their experience of the 
past four weeks.” 

The Mediator reported also on his efforts to demilitarize Jerusalem, 
and the refineries, terminals, and port area in Haifa. The Jewish reply 
on Jerusalem was favorable but the Arab answer had yet to be clarified. On 
Haifa, the replies were “‘so divergent” as to prevent agreement. 

Meeting on July 8 on receipt of the Jewish reply agreeing to the truce 
appeal, the Council asked the Mediator for a complete report and also re- 


quested information from the two parties. 


b igems LAST WEEK of June found Count Bernadotte, the 

United Nations Mediator, working intensively at pro- 
posals for settlement of the Palestine question. After 
full discussions with the Arab and Jewish leaders, he 
said, he had obtained “a very clear impression of their 
positions.” Partition, the establishment of a Jewish 
state, and Jewish immigration: these, he felt were the 
basic issues. 

On June 28, the Mediator submitted his suggestions 
“on the basis of which further discussions might take 
place and, possibly, counter suggestions be put forth.” 
The suggestions, he emphasized in an introductory state- 
ment, were neither precise nor final. They were designed 
“solely to explore possible bases for further discussions 
and mediation.” Nor could there be any question of 
imposing them, for any plans resulting from the sug- 
gestions could work only if voluntarily accepted and 
applied by the parties. 

Count Bernadotte saw one “common denominator” 
between the parties: recognition of the necessity for 
peaceful relations between Arabs and Jews and of the 
principle of economic unity. With this in mind he had 
framed the suggestions. 

Elaborated in the two documents which followed the 
introductory statement, the principal suggestions were 
broadly to this effect: 

e A Union for Palestine, comprising two members— 
one Jewish and one Arab, the latter including Trans- 
Jordan — was the main suggestion. 


In regard to territorial matters, it was suggested that 
the following “might be worthy of consideration”: 
@ Jerusalem might be included in Arab territory, with 
municipal autonomy for the Jewish community and 
special arrangements for the protection of the Holy 
Places. . 
@ Part or all of the Negeb might be placed in Arab 
territory, while, on the other hand, part or the whole of 
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Western Gallilee might be included in Jewish territory. 
@ It would be the purpose and function of the Union, 
according to Count Bernadotte’s suggestion, to promote 
common economic interests, operate and maintain com- 
mon services including customs and excise, undertake 
development projects, and co-ordinate foreign policy 
and measures for common defense. The functions and 
authority of the Union might be exercised through a 
Central Council and such other organs as determined. 
e On the difficult question of immigration, Count Berna- 
dotte proposed that each member would exercise com- 
petence -within its own borders. However, after two 
years, either member could request the Central Council of 
the Union to review the immigration policy of the other 
and render a ruling in terms of the common interests of 
the Union. Should the Central Council be unable to de- 
cide on the matter, the decision of the Economic and 
Social Council would be binding. 

On June 28, the Mediator’s envoys — members of the 
United Nations Secretariat — left Rhodes by air for 
Cairo and Tel Aviv where they delivered the documents 
to a Special Sub-Committee of the Arab League and to 
the Provisional Government of Israel. 

Speaking at a press conference on July 4, Count 
Bernadotte had this to say about his suggestions: “Don’t 
think that we feel this is a marvelous plan or something 
ingenious. Many commissions have worked on the prob- 
lem and it is difficult to develop new thoughts regarding 
it. We have done our best. That is all I can say.” 


Jewish Reply 

Israel’s reply to the Mediator’s suggestions came on 
July 6, in a letter signed by Moshe Shertok, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

Count Bernadotte’s suggestions, the reply stated at the 
outset, appeared to ignore the Assembly’s resolution of 
November 1947, “which remains the only internationally 
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MEDIATOR’S SUGGESTIONS FOR PALESTINE SETTLEMENT 


The following is the full text of Suggestions pre- 
sented to the parties on June 28, 1948 by Count Folke 
Bernadotte, United Nations Mediator in Palestine: 


1. That, subject to the willingness of the directly 
interested parties to consider such an arrangement, 
Palestine, as defined in the original Mandate entrusted 
to the United Kingdom in 1922, that is including 
Trans-Jordan, might form a Union comprising two 
members, one Arab and one: Jewish. 

2. That the boundaries of the two members be de- 
termined in the first instance by negotiation with the 
assistance of the Mediator and on the basis of sug- 
gestions to be made by him. When agreement is 
reached on the main outlines of the boundaries they 
will be definitively fixed by a Boundaries Commission. 

3. That the purposes and function of the Union 
should be to promote common economic interests. to 
operate and maintain common services, including 
customs and excise, to undertake development pro- 
jects and to co-ordinate foreign policy and measures 
for common defence. 

4. That the functions and authority of the Union 
might be exercised through a central council and such 
other organs as the members of the Union may de- 
termine. 

5. That, subject to the provisions of the Instrument 
of Union, each member of the Union may exercise 
full control over its own affairs including its foreign 
relations. 

6. Immigration within its own borders should be 
within the competence of each member, provided that 
following a period of two years from the establish- 
ment of the Union, either member would be entitled 
to request the Council of the Union to review the 
immigration policy of the other member and to render 
a ruling thereon in terms of the common interests of 
the Union. In the event of the inability of the 


Council to reach a decision on the matter, the issue 
could be referred by either member to the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Nations whose deci- 
sion, taking into account the principle of economic 
absorptive capacity, would be binding on the member 
whose policy is at issue. 

7. That religious and minority rights be fully 
protected by each member of the Union and guaran- 
teed by the United Nations. 

8. That Holy Places, religious buildings and sites 
be preserved and that existing rights in respect of the 
same be fully guaranteed by each member of the 
Union. 

9. That recognition be accorded to the right of 
residents of Palestine who, because of conditions 
created by the conflict there have left their normal 
places of abode, to return to their homes without re- 
striction and to regain possession of their property. 


Annex to the Suggestions; Territorial Matters 


With regard to paragraph 2 of the suggestions it is 
considered that certain territorial arrangements might 
be worthy of consideration. These might be along the 
following lines: 

1. Inclusion of the whole or part of the Negeb 

in Arab territory. 

2. Inclusion of the whole or part of Western 
Gallilee in Jewish territory. 

3. Inclusion of the city of Jerusalem in Arab ter- 
ritory, with municipal autonomy for the Jewish 
community and special arrangements for the 
protection of the Holy Places. 

4. Consideration of the status of Jaffa. 

5. Establishment of a free port at Haifa, the area 
of the free port to include the refineries and 
terminals. 

6. Establishment of a free airport at Lydda. 





valid adjudication” on the Palestine question. Neither, 
the reply added, had the Mediator taken fully into account 
the present “outstanding facts” in Palestine: the effective 
establishment of the sovereignty of the State of Israel 
within the area assigned by the Assembly’s resolution, 
and the territorial changes resulting from the repulse 
of the attack launched against Israel by Palestinian Arabs 
and by neighboring Arab states. 

The territorial provisions affecting the Jewish State 
stood in need of improvement in view of the perils re- 
vealed by Arab aggression and of the results achieved 
by Israel in repelling this aggression. However, the 
territorial settlement laid down by the Assembly’s resolu- 
tion was based on partition of Western Palestine between 
the Jewish people and the Arab population of Palestine. 
To include the Arab portion of Palestine in the territory 
of a neighboring Arab state would, according to the 
reply, fundamentally change the context of the boundary 
problem. 

Israel was ready to accept the provisions connected 
with Economic Union as formulated in the Assembly’s 
resolution. But the partner state which the Israelis were 
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now invited to join in a Union “is both in its political 
identity and in its geographical dimensions wholly differ- 
ent from the Arab State provided for in the Resolution.” 
Therefore Jewish consent to Economic Union could not 
be binding in the new situation — and the Israel Govern- 
ment must be left free and unfettered to determine what 
relations should govern Israel’s economic relations with 
its neighbors. 

On the subject of the Mediator’s immigration pro- 
posal, the Jewish reply was most emphatic. Complete and 
unqualified freedom to determine the size and composi- 
tion of Jewish immigration was “the very essence of the 
Jewish claim to statehood.” “There can be no question 
of any Israeli Government accepting the slightest deroga- 
tion in favor of any joint or international body from 
Israel’s sovereignty as regards control of her immigra- 
tion policy,” the reply stated. 

The Mediator’s suggestion on the future of Jerusalem 
had “deeply wounded” the Provisional Government, and 
was “disastrous.” To relegate Jerusalem to Arab rule 
as part of a peaceful settlement would mean utter dis- 
regard of history and of the fundamental facts of the 
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problem. These were: the association of Judaism with 
the Holy City; the unique place occupied by Jerusalem 
in Jewish history and present-day life; Jewish inhabitants 
constituted a two-thirds majority in the City before the 
commencement of Arab agression, a proportion now 
greatly increased because of Arab evacuation; the whole 
of Jerusalem with only a few minor exceptions was now 
in Jewish hands; and the General Assembly, after ex- 
haustive study, had resolved that Jerusalem be placed 
under an international regime. 

The Jewish people in Israel and Jerusalem would 
never acquiesce in the imposition of Arab domination 
over the City, no matter what municipal autonomy and 
rights to access to Holy Places were granted. They would 
resist any such imposition “with all the force at their 
command.” This “startling sugestion,” by encouraging 
false Arab hopes and wounding Jewish feelings, was 
likely to achieve the reverse of the pacifying effect which 
the Mediator had in mind. 

The reply concluded with the hope that examination 
of these observations on the major aspects of the scheme 
would cause the Mediator to reconsider his whole 


approach. 


Mediator at Cairo 

On July 3 and 4, Count Bernadotte held conferences 
in Cairo with the Special Subcommittee appointed by the 
Political Committee of the Arab League to deal with the 
Mediator’s suggestions, and also with the Egyptian Prime 
Minister. 

Upon his return to Rhodes the following day, Count 
Bernadotte refused to disclose what he had _ learned. 
However, he told correspondents “I think the door is 
open,” and indicated his intention to work day and 
night in an effort to lay the basis for agreement on 
Palestine before the expiration of the Truce on Friday, 


July 9. 


Proposes Truce Extension 

An urgent appeal to the Jews and the Arabs to accept 
in principle a prolongation of the truce in Palestine 
went forth from the Security Council at the end of its 
meeting on July 7. This followed a cabled request from 
the United Nations Mediator in Palestine. 

“On the whole,” Count Bernadotte’s message said, “the 
truce has worked well.” Both sides had alleged violations, 
but all fighting on a major scale had been stopped. Much 
destruction and many lives had thus been spared. 

“There can be little doubt,” Count Bernadotte stated, 
“that a decision to resume fighting in Palestine will be 
universally condemned and that the party or parties tak- 
ing such a decision will be assuming a responsibility 
which will be viewed by the world with the utmost 
gravity.” 

During the discussion, the representatives of the Soviet 
Union and the Ukrainian S. S. R. criticized the Media- 
tor’s proposals for a permanent settlement. The Mediator, 
said Mr. Gromyko, had a strange idea of his task. He 
seemed to feel that he could place himself above the 
Assembly’s resolution on Palestine through all sorts of 
unacceptable schemes to weaken or revoke that resolu- 
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tion. Mr. Gromyko criticized particularly the territorial 
provisions and those suggesting a Union of Arab and 
Jewish states in the combined Transjordan-Palestine area. 
Mr. Gromyko and the Ukrainian representative, Dr. 
Manuilsky, suggested that the Mediator may not have 
been the author of these proposals, and that certain 
powers were operating behind a smoke-screen. 

Later, Sir Alexander Cadogan, (Unitep Kincpom) 
declared emphatically that it was incorrect and untrue 
to charge that the United Kingdom had instigated or even 
approved the Mediator’s proposals. 

In the opinion of other members, the Mediator had 
proceeded along the proper lines and deserved the confi- 
dence of the Council. That the truce was working well 
and that it should be prolonged could not be contested, 
said Fernand van Langenhove (BeLcium). World public 
opinion would not understand a failure by the Council 
to comply with that request, and he, for one, did not 
believe that any member would oppose extension of the 
truce. 

According to Faris el-Khouri (Syria), the Mediator 
had not been selected for the purpose of implementing 
the Assembly’s resolution of November 29. The Palestine 
Commission, which did have that task, had been sus- 
pended and the Mediator had been appointed. The resolu- 
tion of November 29 had been superseded by that of 
May 14. Therefore, the Mediator was not bound by the 
“dropped” resolution. Mr. el-Khouri added, further, that 
even the May 14 resolution was not final. He made it 
clear also that in disputing the Soviet contention, that 
the Mediator had exceeded his authority, he did not mean 
io approve what the Mediator had done. He meant only 
that the Mediator had the right to act as he did. 

A United Kingdom proposal, by which the Security 
Council “addresses an urgent appeal to the interested 
parties to accept in principle the prolongation of the 
truce for such period as may be decided upon in con- 
sultation with the Mediator,” was adopted 8 votes to 0, 
with three abstentions. 











U.N. Cease-fire observers (left to right) Gilbert Barreras of 
Bronx, N. Y.; William H. Drace of New York City; and 
Antonio Del Grosso of Massachusetts, have a difficult time 
making themselves understood by Arabs on main Tel Aviv 
to Jerusalem road, which is under control of United Nations. 

(Acme Photo) 
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Mr. Gromyko said that he had abstained from voting, 
not because his Government opposed a truce, but because 
it opposed the conditions attached to the truce. Mr. 
el-Khouri said that his abstention was due to “certain 
incidents” which had taken place during the truce period, 
and because others might still take place. He wanted the 
decision on extension of the truce left to the parties on 
the scene. 


At the end of the second meeting, the President, Dr. 


Reports on Iwo 


Two incidents involving violations of the existing 
Truce agreement had resulted earlier in prompt investi- 
gations by the Mediator and his staff. Both of these in- 
cidents occurred prior to the submission of Count Berna- 
dotte’s suggestions for a permanent settlement. 

On June 23, the Mediator informed the Security Coun- 
cil that United Nations observers had spotted an LST 
(Landing Ship, Tank) two days previously, apparently 
attempting to unload war materials near Nathanya. 

Later information from Count Bernadotte revealed that 
the vessel, the Altalena, sailing under the flag of Panama, 
next approached the coast of Tel Aviv, arriving about 
midnight on June 21. Two pursuing patrol ships opened 
fire and the LST beached. About 1.00 a.m., some 30 men 
landed and ran ashore; thereupon firing began in the 
streets of Tel Aviv between regular Jewish armed forces 
and those of the Irgun Zvai Leumi. 

The next afternoon, mortar fire from the shore caused 
the ship to catch fire with minor explosions, and some 40 
men jumped into the water and swam ashore under fire. 
Two days later, the Jewish Navy was still unable to re- 
move the LST from the beach because of heat and smoke. 

According to Colonel Bonde, tanks could not have been 
landed from the LST, and reports of a large quantity of 
bombs aboard appeared greatly exaggerated. But evi- 
dence indicated that the Irgun managed to land war 
material at Nathanya and that regular Jewish forces took 
this material following the surrender of Irgun forces. 

Letters to Count Bernadotte from Moshe Shertok, Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs of the Provisional Government, 
dated June 24 and 30, stated that the “primary concern” 
of the Israeli authorities had been to prevent the off- 
loading of arms from the LST, which they regarded as the 
“chief menace” to the truce. The regular Jewish forces 
found no immigrants who might have landed from the 
Altalena. The Provisional Government was satisfied that 
the whole quantity of arms and war materials reported 
brought by the vessel was actually consumed by flames off 


Tel Aviv. 
Negba Incident 


Another serious incident occurred at Negba in the 
Negeb on the morning of June 25. There an Egyptian 
commander resisted “with force” the passage of an un- 
armed Jewish food convoy under United Nations escort, 
destined for Jewish settlements in the Negeb. 

During this incident Egyptian Spitfires attacked the 
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Manuilsky, called the Council’s attention to a cable from 
the Mediator, dated July 7, concerning water supplies 
for Jerusalem. This message concluded: “Any Security 
Council action with regard to prolongation of the truce 
should be on the clear understanding that food, water, 
and other essential non-military supplies will flow into 
Jerusalem under United Nations control and regulation.” 


The President asked the Secretary-General to cable the 
Council’s approval of this view. 


Truce Violations 


plane of a United Nations observer while he was landing 


inside Jewish-occupied territory. The plane was hit fifteen 
times but the American pilot of the United Nations plane 
escaped injury. 

In his cablegram, Count Bernadotte reported that on 
June 22 he had formally notified the Egyptian Govern- 
ment that the first food convoy to the Jewish settlements 
in the Negeb would proceed on June 25. The basis for 
his decision was that if the truce was used as a pretext to 
starve out Jewish settlements for a four-week period, 
this would be a clear military advantage for the Egyptians 
—contrary to the terms of the truce. 

The Mediator protested vigorously to the Egyptian 
Government after the incident occurred, and his repre- 
sentative called on the Prime Minister. The latter stated 
that the United Nations observer’s plane had been flying 
at 500 feet, contrary to an agreement that such planes 
should fly at 2,000 feet. When an Egyptian plane had 
tried to identify the observer’s craft, the latter had 
landed near Negba on ground not prepared for landings. 
The Egyptian pilot’s suspicions had increased when the 
observer left the plane and ran towards a Jewish settle- 
ment. The Egyptian pilot had fired on the empty plane to 
prevent a take-off. The UN markings had not been visible 
on the observer’s craft, according to the pilot. However, 
an investigation had been ordered to learn whether the 
Egyptian pilot knew that he was firing on a United Na- 
tions plane, and formal assurance was given that measures 
would be taken according to the result of the investigation. 

Regarding the food convoy, the Prime Minister de- 
clared that he had assumed that it would be stopped as a 
result of his communication of June 24. Count Bernadotte 
added in his report, however, that he did not receive this 
message from his representative in Cairo until the morn- 
ing of June 25. 

On June 29, the Egyptian Government declared that it 
did not object to the supplying of food to Jewish settle- 
ments in the Negeb, provided that it was kept fully in- 
formed in advance of the movements and plans of the con- 
voys, and provided that the convoys were accompanied 
by an adequate number of United Nations observers. 

In his cable of June 30, Count Bernadotte stated that he 
now considered the incident closed except for the expected 
report on the observer’s plane. 

On July 1, the Mediator reported that he had received 
word that the first food convoy had crossed the Egyptian 
lines that morning “without incident.” 
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| Tanganytka: Record of Largest Trust Territory 


councils. For the most part, the chieftains inherited their 
power. Britain had no intention of using any “strong 
measures” to change the tribal structure, although efforts 
were now being made to import democratic ideas into 


A PICTURE OF the life and problems of the people of 

Tanganyika emerged as the result of the Trustee- 
ship Council’s examination of the report for that terri- 
tory. The United Kingdom has submitted a 295-page 
report to the Council. J. E. S. Lamb, appeared as a 
Special Representative of the Administering Authority, 
and answered questions during the examination between 
June 29 and July 2. 

In an introductory statement, Mr. Lamb said that 
Tanganyika had its own Legislative Council, its own 
finances and its own treasury. The Council included 
seven Europeans, three Indians and four Africans. Un- 
official members were not nominated on a basis of group 
representation, but rather on that of personal ability 
and reputation. 


Referring to a recent United Kingdom plan to pool the 
resources of Tanganyika, Kenya, and Uganda, Mr. Lamb 
explained that the plan did not provide for any political 
fusion. 


Replying to Dr. Liu Chieh (CHtna) Mr. Lamb said 
the African members of the Legislative Council had 
abstained when the administrative union plan was put 
to the vote. After originally opposing the plan, the 
Indian members had changed their views and ultimately 
supported the scheme. He thought the abstention of the 
African members was due to their failure to understand 
the implications of the proposal. 

Henri Laurentie (FRANCE) asked whether there had 
been any progress in the political thinking of the Teri- 
tory’s indigenous population. Mr. Lamb said there had 
been definite progress, both in the composition of local 
authorities — which were becoming more democratic — 
and in the formation of federations and local councils. 
Local groups were uniting with a view to achieving 
administrative and political units. 


A. G. Canas (Costa Rica) asked if the Governor of 
Tanganyika, in exercising his obligation of nominating 
members of the Legislative Council, chose his nominees 
with a view to obtaining maximum support for his legis- 
lative program. This was not the case, said Mr. Lamb. 
The only ultimate objective, he said, was the institution 
of an electoral system. Various plans for such a system 
had been discussed but so far it had proved impracticable 
to adopt any of them. 

Were efforts being made to introduce Western electoral 
concepts into the methods of selecting native chiefs, 
asked Francis B. Sayre, (UNITED States) ? The native 
chiefs had their own line of succession, said Mr. Lamb, 
but the natives had a voice in the selection of their chief’s 
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the tribal customs. 


Democratic Institutions 


Replying to another question on native suffrage, Mr. 
Lamb declared that the first essential requisite was the 
education of the indigenous population. He admitted 
that Tanganyika at present had no democratic institu- 
tions, nor any form of electoral representation. But the 
administrative policy was to try and introduce Western 
democratic ideas gradually into the territory’s tribal 
organization. He thought it might be said that “a germ” 
of self-government existed, but generally speaking “the 
Africans of Tanganyika have not progressed very far 
along that road yet.” 

Mr. Sayre observed that, speaking of the Trust Terri- 
tories in general, education was a fundamental question, 
and if there was any criticism it was that such education 
was not being pursued with sufficient energy. 

Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo (Mexico) commented that a 
vicious circle would result in the attainment of the 
objective of self-government, if legislation aimed at the 
political advancement of the Africans were not adopted. 
At the same time no particular effort at education in that 
field appeared to have been made. 

Dr. Nervo then asked if there was any difference in 
policy regarding the inhabitants of Tanganyika on the 
one hand, and those of Kenya and Uganda on the other. 
Replying in the negative, Mr. Lamb pointed out that 
objectives envisaged in the Charter were in line with the 
policies of the administering authority of the Territory. 
It was necessary, however, to base this objective on 
sound education. More legislative action in this direction 
would not add much, unless the people were sufficiently 
educated to participate intelligently in the government. 


Asie 


Native Courts & 


Questioned about indigenous tribunals, Mr. Lamb said 
that the judges in native courts did not sit alone but 
were assisted by assessors. Before sentences were 
passed consultation was usually held with tribal elders. 
The administering authority was not yet endeavouring 
to codify tribal laws but sought, as a preparatory step, 
to build up case law. 

Mr. Lamb was next called upon to answer numerous 
questions regarding corporal punishment in Tanganyika. 
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Admitting that whipping was still a legal punishment, 
he said it was imposed less and less frequently. 


“We call it caning nowadays,” he added, “because the 
weapon used is not the one used by our predecessors (the 
Germans) for many years. The powers of the indigenous 
tribunals, in this respect, are very strictly controlled and 
punishments are not awarded until the cases have been 
confirmed, and are always under supervision.” The au- 
thorities felt that the time had not yet arrived to abolish 
caning entirely. 


A lengthy discussion on corporal ‘punishment dis- 
closed that such punishment had been imposed in seven 
cases in the High Court during 1947. Lower courts had 
imposed caning by itself in 34] cases, and caning in 
combination with other punishment in 93 cases. 


Pierre Ryckmans, the representative of Belgium, 
pointed out that while imprisonment constituted a real 
punishment for Europeans, imprisonment or fines had 
little effect on the natives of Africa, whose standard of 
living at home was lower in some respects than it would 
be in prison. Mr. Ryckmans emphasized that all Europ- 
ean administering authorities were anxious to abolish 


this practice eventually. 


Roger Garreau (FRANCE) noted that there was no 
corporal punishment in territories under French juris- 
diction, but that flogging was known in both the American 
and English school systems. 

The question of compulsory labor was raised by Awni 
Khalidy (Irag). Mr. Lamb explained that compulsory 
labor was used only in certain cases, mainly when 
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voluntary labor could not be recruited in sufficient 


numbers. 


Dr. Padilla Nervo called the Council’s attention to the 
existence of certain practices akin to slavery in Tan- 
ganyika. (The administration’s report revealed that a 
woman could “buy a girl child from its parents” and 
that such a practice was upheld by native customs). 
These practices were forbidden under the Native Au- 
thority Ordinance, said Mr. Lamb. 


European Population 


A series of questions concerning the European popula- 
tion of the Territory were asked by Semen Tsarapkin 
(U.S.S.R.). Mr. Lamb said that the figure of 7,500 given 
for the European population in 1947 was an estimate, 
and likely to be proved later to be an under-estimate. He 
pointed out that 1947 was not a normal year and that 
the total of 1,300 Europeans entering the country in that 
year was larger than usual because of the effects of the 
war. 

Mr. Tsarapkin next asked if it was possible for the 
local legislature to override a gubernatorial veto. No 
such power was vested in the legislature, said Mr. Lamb, 
but a veto of the governor could be overriden on appeal 
by the British Secretary of State for the Colonies, the 
Privy Council or the Parliament. Such vetos were, how- 
ever, very rare. 


Answering a further question by the Soviet repre- 
sentative, Mr. Lamb said efforts were being made to 
teach the natives democratic ways of government in their 
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The Government House at Dor-es-Salaam, Capital of Tanganyiko. 
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councils. After they had been so educated, the next step 
was to teach them to apply these methods to territorial 
government. 


Economic Plans 

Would the inter-territorial reorganization lead to an 
extension or expansion of the common services of the 
three territories—Kenya, Uganda, and Tanganyika, asked 
Mr. Tsarapkin. Although an East African Commission 
had been established this year to deal with this question, 
Mr. Lamb said that any additions of common services 
to existing ones would have to be approved in each in- 
stance by each of the three legislative councils. 

Replying to a further question, Mr. Lamb said that 
schemes such as the ground-nuts (peanuts) plan would 
influence the population movement only so far as those 
employed in agriculture were concerned. The ground- 
nuts scheme involved only voluntary labor. 

Mr. Tsarapkin then asked what was meant by the 
reference in the report to the existence of “world condi- 
tions” which, it stated, made it necessary to postpone 
the abandonment of wartime machinery set up in the 
Territory during the last war. 

Answering this question, Sir Alan Burns (UNITED 
KincpoM) stated that the reasons for continuing such 
machinery were to be found in the continued presence 
of certain problems arising from the war, such as 
shortages of consumer goods and price control. Contro] 
measures continued to be necessary in the interests of the 
local inhabitants. Wartime “machinery” had nothing to 
do with military matters, and dealt with economic prob- 
lems arising from the war. 

Noting that the minimum monthly wage for unskilled 
workers in the Territory was 8s. (about two dollars) 
Dr. Padilla Nervo asked if this allowed a worker to sub- 
sist, or must he have some supplementary means of sub- 
sistance? The figure of 8s., said Mr. Lamb, did not apply 
to urban areas such as Dar-es-Salaam, but to rural 
regions where workers usually kept a few cattle to 
supplement their living. 


Education Budget 

Questioned about the budgetary allocation of six per- 
cent for educational services in the Territory, Mr. Lamb 
admitted that if it were possible to set aside 20 or 30 
per cent for this need, without detracting from other very 
important services, the Administration would make 
greater progress in its program. He pointed out that, in 
the list of services paid for from the Territory, only one 


Trusteeship Mission 
Meeting in closed session on July 6, the Trusteeship 
Council decided on the composition of its periodic 
visiting mssion to the East African Trust Territories 


of Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi. Members of the 
Commission are Henri Laurentie, of France, (Chair- 
man), E.W.P. Chinnery (AustRALIA), Robert Wood- 
bridge (Costa Rica), and Lin Mousheng (Cura). 
The mission leaves for East Africa on July 15. 
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received more than education — the medical service. 

Victorio D. Carpio (PHiLIPPPINES) also wanted to 
know about facilities for higher education. For instance, 
had any lawyers, doctors, or other professional men been 
produced by the school system in the Territory? Al- 
though no lawyers had been trained so far, Mr. Lamb said 
that two young Tanganyikans had just finished their 
medical training at Makerere College in Uganda, and 
were now going to London to complete their studies. 
Every encouragement was given to any student, desiring 
higher education, or wishing to specialize in some pro- 
fession, even to the extent of paying the whole cost of 
his education outside the Territory. Eventually it was 
planned to develop Makerere College into the East 
African University, but at present suitable students were 
sent to England for further education. 

Although short of European teachers also, Mr. Lamb 
said, Tanganyika’s primary need was to train more in- 
digenous teachers. There was no intention of changing 
Swahili as the medium of instruction in the primary 
schools. Among the people Swahili was the lingua 
franca.of the country, the language of their own lives 
and their own trade. Once they became literate in the 
vernacular students were taught European languages. 


Lack of Water 

Answering further questions, Mr. Lamb presented a 
picture of general conditions in the Territory. 

Large areas in some parts of Tanganyika were not 
cultivated but this was because of lack of water. It had 
nothing to do with big game hunting. Usually, the 
alienation of land to non-indigenous persons is not per- 
mitted, but persons entering Tanganyika with capital 
may invest their money in uncultivated land, provided 
they cleared it for cultivation. 'n normal circumstances 
there is no compulsary cultivation of cash crops, such 
as cotton, but compulsary planting might be ordered 
when food crops are urgently needed by the indigenous 
population. Commodity prices are fixed according to 
world markets, and they assure sellers of an established 
price for their products. 

Before 1947, immigration was small. Large numbers 
of Europeans have been brought into the country in con- 
nection with the ground-nuts scheme, for the job of 
assisting in heavy bush clearings, but many of these 
people will stay only temporarily in the Territory. 
Natives are now able to learn forestry management in 
Tanganyika. 

Some government departments are training workers for 
posts and private employers are beginning to appreciate 
the desirability of this practice. Trade union movements 
are in their infancy although one union, the dock workers, 
has strong leadership and considerable influence. Efforts 
are being made to introduce uniformity in gathering 
statistics, but owing to limited funds the registration of 
births and deaths among the native population had not 
yet been feasible. 

Income and other taxes vary only slightly from year 
to year. Those paying income tax also pay a poll tax, 
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Child Marriages Condemned 


African tribal customs of compulsory and child 
marriages were the subject of a resolution adopted 
by the Trusteeship Council on July 7. The Council 
had considered a petition submitted by St. Joan’s 
Social and Political Alliance of London, in which 
allegations were made that the “Fon,” or king, of 
the Bikon tribe in the British Cameroons, had col- 
lected 110 wives. Approving a resolution condemn- 
ing the customs of compulsory and child marriages, 
the Council noted that the policy of the administer- 
ing authority is “to endeavor to achieve a modifica- 
tion of custom and ensure that individual hardship 
or cruelty is prevented, and that for the future, 
improvement in the situation must depend on the 
continued efforts of the missionaries, supplemented 
by the influence and advice of government officers.” 
The Council expressed confidence that the admin- 
istering authority would take all appropriate meas- 
ures to end such practices. The resolution was 
adopted by nine votes to none, with one abstention 


(U.S.S.R.). 





rising to five pounds per annum. (just over 20 dollars). 
Almost all the income tax in the Territory is 
paid by the non-indigenous population. In special cir- 
cumstances people can appeal against the tax rates fixed 
by the authorities. 

The indigenous population benefits from mining 
operation revenues in the form of social services in the 
Territory. 

Most African civil and criminal cases are tried in 
native courts, with their own tribal laws and customs. In 
the subordinate and higher courts criminal cases are dealt 
with under the East African criminal code. All fines or 
levies collected by native courts go to the native treasuries 
concerned, 

Recruitment for the King’s African Rifles and the 
local Police is by voluntary enlistment. The police force, 
at present totalling 2,163, is almost entirely composed 
of inhabitants of Tanganyika, with a few from tribes 
outside the Territory. 


Teaching and Welfare 

There are no exact figures for the percentage of 
illiteracy but some urban areas now have compulsary 
education. There are 267 permanent and semi-permanent 
government schools, in addition to numerous mission 
schools. At present the supply of teachers does not meet 
the educational needs of the Territory. About 150,000 
children are attending mission “bush schools” and those 
not going to school are helping their parents in farming. 
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Under the Government’s new ten-year-plan for the de- 
velopment of African education, it is hoped to have 
over 282,000 pupils attending approved schools by 1950. 


All religious schools are supervised by Government 
inspectors. In addition to the budgetary allocation of 
six per cent (or five million pounds sterling) certain 
other funds totalling some five millon pounds sterling are 
being made available for educational projects by the 
Administration. Long-term educational and social wel- 
fare plans have been drawn up in connection with 
the ground-nuts scheme. In order to preserve 
literacy amongst children who have learned to read and 
write, a mass adult education program is being launched 
by the Government. The Swahili language is the only 
written vernacular used in African schools in the Terri- 
tory. No facilities at present exist for higher education. 
All schools are inadequately equipped at present, owing 
to the shortage of supplies from overseas. 


Welfare centers and other institutions throughout the 
Territory organize frequent debates on such subjects as 
modern methods of government, in which large numbers 
of the indigenous population participate. Welfare 
centers have also established a free circulating library 
service, through which books and periodicals are dis- 
tributed to rural areas. Large numbers of books on in- 
digenous art and music are also circulated amongst the 
native population. 


The Council completed this part of its examination 
of the Tanganyika report on July 2. Mr. Lamb was 
thanked for his willing assistance to the Council. At a later 
stage of the session, the Council will discuss the report 
as a whole. 


Tribal Lands Petition 


The Trusteeship Council decided on July. 7 to 
defer further consideration of a petition from the 
Bakweri Land Committee for the return of tribal 
lands in their region. This was to enable the ad- 
ministering authority to investigate the matter. The 
Council decided also that the Committee could 
submit its oral testimony on the question at its next 
session. The Secretary-General will write to the 
petitioners to this effect. 


Another petition, concerned the repatriation of 
former German residents of Tanganyika. On this 
petition, presented by Mrs. Else Augoustides, of 
Tanganyika, the Council reaffirmed its earlier ap- 
proval of the repatriation policy of the administer- 
ing authority, and decided that no further action 
was called for. 
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New Deadlock in Indonesia 


Council’s Call for Report on Trade Negotiations 


ITH A REPORT from its Committee of Good Of- 
| fices on the circumstances of the suspension and 
later stalemate of negotiations in Indonesia, the Security 
Council resumed discussion of the question at its meet- 
ing on June 23. The debates which followed turned 
largely on the question of whether fresh instructions 
should be given to the Committee. There was also the 
proposal that the Council should call for the text of the 
proposals of the Australian and United States members 
of the Committee: proposals whose premature publicity 
the Netherlands had given as its reason for suspending 
negotiations. 


Negotiations under the procedure followed to date, 
declared M. L. N. Palar (INpoNEsIAN REPUBLIC) would 
never lead to anything but deadlocks. The Security 
Council must issue a clear directive that the freedom 
and initiative of the Committee of Good Offices were 
not to be circumscribed in any way. 


Two of the three members of the Committee were 
being prevented from placing the Australian-United 
States proposals on the agenda because the Belgian 
member exercised what, in effect, was a veto. Dr. Palar 
urged the Council to inform the Committee that it was 
free to pursue any course of action which, in the opinion 
of the majority of the Committee, was likely to bring 
about a settlement. 


If this method did not prove workable, Dr. Palar 
added, then the only alternative was for the Security 
Council to do for Indonesia what it did for Palestine, 
and send a mediator. 


Supporting the Indonesian point of view, General 
Carlos Romulo of the Philippines charged that one of 
the parties to the dispute had violated the principles 
agreed upon as a basis for settlement. The Council must 
take cognizance of this and come to a decision on the 
basis of the facts reported. He saw no contradiction be- 
tween continuing the Committee’s negotiations and tak- 
ing a decision by the Council. 


The representative of Australia, John D. L. Hood, 
reminded the Council that the situation in Indonesia had 
seriously deteriorated. It would be highly disconcert- 
ing if the Security Council had to admit that it could 
not act further in the matter. The Council should in- 
form the Committee that it was free to pursue any course 
of action which the majority of the Committee thought 
likely to bring about a settlement. 


The reports of the Committee of Good Offices showed 
a picture of almost complete impotence, said Dmitri Z. 
Manuilsky (UkRaINIAN S.S.R.). The present situation was 
grievously weakening the Indonesian Republic, and this 
was happening with the support of the United States and 
other countries. The Soviet Union had proposed strong 
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measures to settle the Indonesian problem, but they had 
been rejected, and bloodshed had followed. The Ukrain- 
ian Government could not share responsibility for 
measures being carried out to weaken the Indonesian 
Republic, and it could not support the work of the Com- 
mittee of Good Offices. 

Presenting the Netherlands position, Dr. E. N. van 
Kleffens (NETHERLANDS) said that the situation in In- 
donesia offered no danger to the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security, and therefore did not need 
to take the time of the Security Council. He suggested 
that the best service the Council could render would be 
to take note of such reports as the Committee submitted 
periodically, and acknowledge that in each there was 
fresh evidence and confirmation of the fact that no 
danger to peace and security existed. 


Associating himself with Dr. van Kleffen’s remarks, 
Guy de la Tournelle (FRANCE) urged the Council to 
spare the Committee any criticisms which would lessen 
its authority, and to bolster its prestige. The United 
States representative, Dr. Phillip C. Jessup, also felt that 
the Council should continue to place confidence in the 
Committee, and leave it free to bring about a further 
adjustment of the problem. 


Australian—United States Proposals 

Connected with this question of action —if any — 
on the part of the Security Council was the suggestion 
that it call for the text of the Australian-United States 
proposals. 

This text should be made available to the Council, 
declared Dr. T. F. Tsiang (CH1nA). Such action could 
not affect the course of negotiations in Indonesia. In 
supporting this proposal, the Canadian representative, 
General A. G. L. McNaughton stated that the Committee 
should make its first business to keep the Security 
Council informed of all developments regarding the 
Truce. The Australian and Syrian representatives also 
called for the text, while Andrei A. Gromyko (U.S.S.R.) 
pointed out that the Security Council had a right to de- 
mand the document, since the Committee of Good 
Offices was, after all, a subsidiary body of the Council. 


But Fernand van Langenhove (BeLciuM) doubted the 
wisdom of calling for the document. He could not agree 
with the view that the Council, at this distance, could 
decide whether the Australian-United States proposals 
were good or bad. Such an attempt, he said, would re- 
sult in the progressive substitution of the Council for 
the Committee of Good Offices, and the Committee should 
not have undue interference in its work. 


Would the sending of the document be helpful in the 
negotiations or not? Which should judge, the Security 
Council or the Committee of Good Offices, on the spot? 
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These questions should be the test, declared Dr. Jessup 
(Unitep States). He felt that the Committee should be 
allowed to judge —and it had not sent the document. 
The United States would be very hesitant to support a 
request for the document unless and until the Com- 
mittee decided that sending the text would be helpful. 
Only six members of the Security Council voted in 
favor of the proposal to ask for a copy of the Australian- 
United States suggestions and it was therefore lost. 


Report on Trade Requested 

At its meeting of July 6, the Council concerned itself 
with the charge that the Dutch had been imposing a 
“blockade” against the Indonesian Republic. 

Dr. van Kleffens had denied earlier that any such 
blockade existed. Legal trade, he said, was not restricted. 
However, the Netherlands was attempting to stop illegal 
trade in the form of large-scale smuggling, which was 
costing Indonesia large amounts of foreign exchange 
and goods needed for peaceful rehabilitation of the 
islands. 

Taking issue with this argument, Dr. Palar said that 
despite the truce, the blockade was real. By arbitrary 
interpretation of the ban on importation of military or 
semi-military goods, the Dutch also banned all kinds of 
machinery and most essential and non-essential goods. 
The Dutch concept of “legal trade” was not conducive 
to the establishment of normal trade between the Re- 
public and foreign countries. 

Speaking for the Netherlands, J. W. M. Snouck 
Hurgronje informed the Council that he had received 
information that morning that negotiations on this ques- 


Indonesia: How the Break Came 


i mew STORY OF the suspension, resumption, and further 
stalemate in the negotiations in Indonesia is told in 
reports to the Security Council from its Committee of 
Good Offices. 

During the latter part of May, the Australian and 





In Djokjakarta, Capital of the Republic. 
(Netherlands Information Bureau) 





lion were again under way, and he thought that the 
Council should leave the matter to the Committee with- 
out interference. 

It would be unwise, in the opinion of Dr. Tsiang 
(Cina), for the Security Council to take action or pass 
judgment without full information. If this information 
was not included in the latest report from the Com- 
mittee, he favored asking for information on two points: 
the present state of trade within Indonesia and between 
Indonesia and the outside world, including information 
on all types of controls; and the reasons for delay in 
carrying out Article VI of the truce agreement. (Article 
VI calls for resumption of normal trade in Indonesia.) 

A lengthy discussion then ensued over the wording of 
the request for information. Should the word “blockade,” 
for example, be used, and should a time limit be set for 
the answer? 

One formula, presented by Mr. Gromyko, noted that 
the Indonesian representative and others had raised the 
question of an economic blockade, and asked the Com- 
mittee of Good Offices for information on this matter. 
He noted that his formula did not point an accusing 
finger at the Dutch, but only stated facts. 

The Council, however, adopted the proposals which 
the Chinese representative had submitted in writing. 
They requested “an early report on the existing restric- 
tions on the domestic and international trade of In- 
donesia, and the reasons for the delay in the imple- 
mentation of Article VI of the Truce Agreement.” 

The proposals were adopted, 9 votes to 0, with the 
Soviet Union and the Ukrainian S.S.R. abstaining. 


Report of Good Offices Committee 


United States representatives on the Committee became 
increasingly concerned at the failure of the parties to 
make any significant progress regarding the major points 
in dispute. They were particularly concerned because 
the Republic appeared to be developing an apprehensive 


A street scene in Batavia, where the Committee of Good Offices 
holds its meetings. 
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The harbor of Batavia with modern docking facilities. 
(Netherlands Information Bureau) 


state of mind. 

Accordingly they began independently to consider 
means of reconciling the positions of the parties, and 
several working papers were prepared for this purpose. 

Finally copies of a joint “Working Paper on an Out- 
line for a Political Settlement” were handed simultane- 
ously on June 10 to the Lieutenant Governor-General of 
the Netherlands Indies and the Republican Prime Minis- 
ter, who were then meeting informally in Batavia, on the 
initiative of the Lieutenant Governor-General. 

The Australian and United States representatives 
stressed that the working paper should be kept confi- 
dential for the time being. It was tentative and subject to 
reconsideration in the light of discussions, questions, or 
objections which it might provoke. 

Now that the parties appeared unable to make further 
progress towards agreement, the two representatives be- 
lteved that only by coming forward with such a sugges- 
tion could they carry out their obligation and justify the 
seven and a half months of work. 

The Belgian representative on the Committee, who was 
unable to agree either to the substance of the paper or to 
the procedure, reserved his position. 

On June 14, the Lieutenant Governor-General advised 
that the Netherlands could not consider the paper, to 
which the Australian and United States representatives 
replied that, notwithstanding the contrary views of the 
Belgian representative, they considered that the paper 
provided a framework of a settlement consistent with the 
Renville principles and fair to both parties. Discussion 
on the basis of the paper could pave the way for progress 
towards agreement, they believed. 

The two representatives were puzzled by the procedural 
difficulties and were not clear as to what exactly had 
made it impossible to consider the working paper on 
its merits. 

As the Committee learned later, the contents of the 
paper had fallen into the hands of the press by June 15. 
Meanwhile, on June 16, a few minutes before the Steering 
Committee of the Netherlands-Indonesian Conference was 
scheduled to meet, the Netherlands delegation announced 
that in view of the publication of the strictly confidential 
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Boats in the harbor of PSAR IKAN, near Batavia 
(Netherlands Information Bureau) 


document the delegation had requested instructions from 
its Government. Pending receipt of these instructions, it 
considered it advisable to discontinue all discussions ex- 
cept those on the implementation of the truce agreement. 

(The Committee’s report points out that the Committee 
and its secretariat had given assurances that every pre- 
caution was taken to avoid any leakage of information.) 

With a view to clarifying the position, the Committee 
then asked the Netherlands delegation, on June 18, 
whether it was in a position to continue with the Con- 
ference, and, two days later, the Lieutenant Governor- 
General assured it that the negotiations would be resumed. 
The next day, the Republican delegation requested the 
Committee to invite the Netherlands delegation to resume 
the negotiations without further delay and on the basis 
of the proposals submitted by the Australian and United 
States representatives, since they “constituted one of the 
best means with which to achieve a settlement.” 

On June 22, the Netherlands delegation announced that 
it had been authorized to proceed with the discussions. 
Accordingly, a meeting of the Steering Committee was 
held the next day, and the joint working paper was placed 
on the provisional agenda. However, the Netherlands 
delegation maintained its objection to discussing the 
paper and refused to accept it as an agenda item. The 
Republican delegation, on the other hand, pressed strong- 
ly for its retention. 

The Committee of Good Offices, which through its 
Chairman has the deciding vote in procedural matters, 
found itself unable to reach a unanimous decision. 
Stressing the seriousness of the situation, therefore, the 
Chairman appealed to the Netherlands and Republican 
delegations to consult with each other to try to see whether 
they could find a formula which would enable the paper 
to be discussed on its merits. 

However, by June 29, the parties had not found such 
a formula. At a meeting of the Steering Committee on 
that date, the Republican delegation stated that the best 
hope of settlement lay in the early consideration of the 
proposals. Furthermore, it felt that the proposals offered 
at present the only opportunity for settlement. The 
Netherlands delegation declared, however, that its previ- 

ous decision was final. 
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Above, Mr. Juvenal Monge, President of the delegation of Peru 
accompanied by members of his embassy. 





From left to right, above, Mr. Alejandro Oreamuno Babon, 

Head of the Delegation of Costa Rica; Dr. Luis Guillermo 

Echeverry, Head of the Delegation of Colombia; and Mr. Carlos 
Celso de Ouro Preto, Head of the Delegation of Brazil. 





From left to right, Mr. Jose Aviles of El Salvador, Dr. Angel 
F. Rojas of Ecuador, and Mr. Walter Mule of Chile. 





From left to right, Angel Faivovich, delegate of Chile; Juvenal 

Monge, President of the Delegation of Peru; Benjamin Cohen, 

Assistant Secretary General, Department of Public Information, 
United Nations; and, Hernan Santa Cruz, Delegate of Chile. 
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Latin America Plai 


Decisions of First 
XACTLY FOUR MONTHS after its inception the Economic 
Commission for Latin America, newest of the region- 
al organs of the United Nations, completed its first session 
at Santiago, Chile, on June 25. Initial measures affecting 
the welfare of 150 million people were taken at the 
session, which in the words of its Chairman, Dr. Alberto 
Baltra, of Chile, started the countries of Latin America 
on the march towards a better future. 


Participating in the session, which opened on June 7, 
were 150 representatives from twenty Latin American 
states, together with the representatives of France, the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom and the United States, 
the Member nations comprising the Commission. Several 
Specialized Agencies of the United Nations were also rep- 
resented. So also was the Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council, a body established at the recent Confer- 
ence of American States held in Bogota. 


The pattern of the session fell into three parts. The 
opening week was devoted to general policy statements 
outlining the economic conditions and prospects of each 
Latin American country. During the second week various 
sub-committees and working parties studied and drafted 
resolutions which, in the third week, were discussed and 
adopted in plenary session. 


One of the primary objectives of the session was to 
map the Commission’s program of work, and to draw up 
detailed instructions for its Secretariat on the immediate 
work projects. Of equal importance was co-ordination 
with the Inter-American Economic and Social Council. 


Vajor Resolutions 

Two major resolutions were adopted by the session. 
The first of these instructed the ECLA Secretariat to pre- 
pare an economic survey of Latin America, and to col- 
laborate in this task with the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council, as well as with the various Specialized 
Agencies. The resolution emphasized that, in compiling 
this survey, the Latin American governments must them- 
selves contribute basic facts on their respective countries. 
The survey will cover the fields of finance, production, 
agriculture, overseas trade, industrial development, dis- 
tribution and other problems, and will provide the first 
assessment of the region’s main economic characteristics, 
problems and relations with present world conditions. 


The second important resolution defines the Commis- 
sion’s co-ordination with the Inter-American Council. 
It stipulated that ECLA will concentrate particularly on 
the regional aspects of Latin America, related to the 
economies of other areas of the world. It also recom- 
mended that the closest collaboration between the two 
agencies should be maintained, but that ECLA’s executive 
secretary may take necessary independent measures if 
implementation of the Commission’s work program ren- 
ders such action necessary. 
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Food Problems 

Latin American countries have their own post-war 
problems of food production and supply shortages. To 
combat these problems the session adopted a resolution 
establishing a joint working group between ECLA and 
the Food and Agriculture Organization. This group's 
task will be to study ways and means of increasing food 
production in the region, problems of supply shortages, 
particularly machinery, fuel, electric power, fertilizers, 
transportation, equipment for terminal stations and ports, 
expert assistance and technological information, and 
other questions related to the region’s development. 

The conference approved eighteen other resolutions, 
mainly elaborating the work of the Secretariat. These 
recommendations, covering a wide range of subjects, dealt 
with statistics, the International Bank, inter-governmental 
commodity agreements, technical assistance, world eco- 
nomic rehabilitation, immigration, customs unions, free 
ports and zones, agricultural prices, crop insurances, re- 
lation of imports to exports, transportation, prices of raw 
materials and credit facilities. 

In a closing speech the Chairman, Dr. Baltra, hailed 
the session’s speedy achievements and emphasized the 
urgency of completing a comprehensive study of Latin 
American economies. He said it was encouraging to find 
general agreement on the concept of co-ordination be- 
tween the work of ECLA and the Inter-American Council. 
Latin American countries could now face the future with 
confidence. The “kingdom of Eldorado was not only a 
dream but a symbol,” and the region would achieve pros- 
perity by the use of its natural resources. 

Speaking on behalf of all delegations, Gilberto Lyos 
(Mexico) said the Commission had laid the foundations 
for building Latin America’s future welfare. Without 
economic co-operation there could not be political sta- 
bility. Work had now begun on an inventory of the 
region’s problems and needs. 

The ECLA Secretariat, which has now been established 
at Santiago, will have a staff of about fifty, including 
some fifteen economists specializing in various aspects of 
Latin American life. The appointment of an executive 
secretary is expected to take place soon. 

The second session of ECLA will be held at Havana in 
April, 1949, immediately after the Inter-American Con- 
ference at Buenos Aires. 

The Cuban delegate, Ramiro Hernandez Portela, speak- 
ing as the representative of the next host government, 
said his government would be very glad to cooperate 
with the Commission and would do everything possible 
to make its work a success. 

Reflecting a sober estimation of the new Commis- 
sion’s task, the Latin American press gave exceptional 
coverage to the conference. Chilean papers extended a 
sincere welcome to the Secretariat to establish its 
headquarters in Santiago. 
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President of ECLA—Mr. Alberto Baltra Cortes, President of 
ECLA, surrounded by reporters and photographers of Santiago. 





Angel Faivovich, Delegate of Chile, during a Press Conference, 
in the office of Public Information. 





Mr. Coronel, Julio Al. Lopez Muniz, President of the Delega- 
tion of Argentina, accompanied by members of the Embassy 
of his country, at the session of ECLA. 





Dr. Ramiro Hernandez Portela, President of the delegation of 
Cuba, at a plenary meeting of the ECLA Session 
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Trust Territories and Administrative Unions 


Council Studies A Fundamental Question 


QUESTION OF great importance to the International 

Trusteeship System concerns the formation of ad- 
ministrative unions of federations between Trust Terri- 
tories and colonies or protectorates. 


This question was raised at the meeting on June 29 
during the Council’s examination of the report on Tan- 
ganyika. Early this year the United Kingdom, as ad- 
ministering authority of Tanganyika, announced plans 
for the establishment of an East African administrative 
union, between Tanganyika and the British colonies of 
Kenya and Uganda. In its report to the Council on 
Taganyika, the United Kingdom expressly stated that the 
arrangements for such inter-territorial co-ordination in- 
volved neither a closer political union of the territories 
concerned, nor a fusion of the territorial governments. 


During the Council’s discussion on this question, 
Francis B. Sayre (UniTED STATES) announced that his 
Government would voluntarily inform the appropriate 
United Nations organ of any plans to institute an ad- 
ministrative union involving the Pacific Islands now 
administered by the United States. Mr. Sayre then re- 
called that the Trusteeship Agreements specifically au- 
thorized administering authorities to arrange for customs, 
fiscal and administrative unions between Trust Terri- 
tories and other neighboring territories under their juris- 
diction, provided the status and identity of the Trust 
Territory concerned was kept intact. 


For the advisability of such administrative unions, the 
United States representative proposed several criteria. 
including the following: 

e The interests of the inhabitants of Trust Territories 
must be paramount. 

e The status and identity of Trust Territories must be 
retained unchanged. 

e Separate statistics should be kept and included in the 
report of an Administering Authority on a given Trust 
Territory. © 


If separate records relating to Trust Territories can- 
not be maintained, Mr. Sayre said, the administering 
authority should be willing, without prejudice to the 
status of non-Trust Territories included in the union, to 
submit the unified administration to such supervision 
as the Council may consider necessary in discharging 
its responsibilities. 


Trusteeship Agreements 

Commenting on Mr. Sayre’s proposal, Sir Alan Burns 
(Unitep Kincpom) said the Council must be guided by 
two sources: (1) the Trusteeship Agreements and, (2) a 
statement inserted in the report of the Fourth (TRUSTEE- 
sHIP) Committee in 1946, on behalf of all administering 
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authoriiies. The Trusteeship Agreements specifically 
gave administering authorities the unequivocal right to 
institute customs, fiscal and administrative unions, and 
to arrange for common services. At the same time the 
statement contained an undertaking — still fully bind- 
ing — that no such union must result in the modification 
of the political status and identity of a Trust Territory. 


Sir Alan was glad to note that the United States rep- 
resentative had not asserted that either the letter or the 
spirit of the Charter, or of the Trusteeship Agreements, 
imposed upon an administering authority the obligation 
of prior consultation with the Council concerning ad- 
ministrative unions. Even if the United States acted as 
indicated by Mr. Sayre, the United Kingdom on its part 
would not consider itself bound in any way to adopt 
such a course. He could not agree that statistical reports 
covering not only a Trust Territory but also another 
territory should be submitted to the Council. 


William D. Forsyth (Austratia), sharing the views 
of the United Kingdom representative, urged that the 
problem should be considered in regard to each Trust 
Territory and on the merits of each particular case. 
Uniformity applied to the overall goals, and not the 
methods used in each case. Mr. Forsyth maintained that, 
fundamentally, the Council should base itself on the reali- 
zation that the actual administration was entirely and 
solely the prerogative of the administering authorities. 
The Council’s function was to review and supervise that 
administration. 


Similar views were expressed by the representatives of 
Belgium, France and New Zealand. 


Liu Chieh (CH1nA), President of the Council, said they 
were indebted to the United States representative for 
raising a fundamental question. He felt that the authori- 
zation granted in the Trusteeship Agreements to set up 
administrative unions was limited, and feared that suc 
unions might lead to a gradual extinction of the political 
identity of a given Trust Territory. 


The objectives of the administration of Trust Terri- 
tories differed from those relating to colonies, said 
Victorio D. Carpio (PHitippines). For that reason the 
greatest care should be taken on the question of admin- 
istrative mergers. He thought the basic question was 
whether any particular proposed administrative union 
was beneficial to the Trust Territory concerned. Luis 
Padilla Nervo (Mexico) also supported the views of the 
United States representative on this question. 


No further comment was made on the issue and the 
Council then proceeded to the examination of the Tan- 
ganyika report. 
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Urgent N eed to Increase Rice Production 
FAO Warns Even Planned Goals Inadequate 


een INCREASES in South and East Asia con- 

tinue to outrun increases in the production of rice — 
the “staff of life” for nearly half the people of the world 
—the Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations reports in the first issue of its Rice Bulletin 
issued on June 28. 

The lag in production is not a recent development, 
FAO notes. For decades world production of rice has 
failed to keep pace with the growth of the rice-eating 
population. In the period between the two wars rice 
production in South and East Asia increased by less than 
ten per cent, but the population rose by more than twenty 
per cent. The basically rice-eating population of the 
world increases at approximately ten millions a year. 
To feed these additional people, world production of 
rice needs to be increased annually by at least 1.3 million 
metric tons (milled or cleaned basis). 

Rice crops in South and East Asia fell sharply during 
the second World War and this region, normally the 
world’s most important source of rice surplus, has now 
become a huge deficit area. Expanded production in the 
Western Hemisphere and in Africa (an outstanding de- 
velopment of the war and postwar periods) has only 
partly compensated for the decline in Asiatic production. 

In 1947-48 world rice production was back almost to 
the prewar level, but the amount available for export 
during the calendar year 1948 is less than 40 per cent of 
the quantity that moved in international trade annually 
during the five years 1934-38. 

This decline reflects the fact that the large exporting 
countries in Asia have not yet recovered their prewar 
levels of production. Secondly, these countries, in common 
with other territories in Asia, have greatly increased 
populations to feed. 

The acute shortage of rice in South and East Asia, 
where more than 90 per cent of the world’s rice is con- 
sumed, has also created an abnormal demand for sub- 
stitute food grains, which are themselves scarce. It has 
also induced greater consumption of oilseeds in Asiatic 
producing areas and so has reduced the supplies of these 
available for export to Europe and America. Thus, the 
rice shortage has had a serious effect on the food economy 
of the world as a whole. 

In Asia, the shortage has had serious effects on the 
general economy. Because rice is the basic food of 
millions, its price strongly influences the level of wages 
and the prices of other goods. Scarcity of rice in the 
postwar period has meant high prices for this much-de- 
sired food, especially in deficit areas, and this has been 
an important factor in the greatly increased labor costs. 
It has led also to large-scale smuggling and black market 
operations with serious repercussions on rationing plans 
in the deficit areas. 
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How meagre typical ration scales in the deficit areas 
are is shown by the following examples of basic rations 
in December 1947: 


Rice Ration Per Calorie 
Person Per Day Equivalent 
Oz. Grams 

Coylom . sw ws « 48 130.4 457 
Malayan Federation . 4.6 130.4 457 
Singapore... . 48 136.1 477 
Savawae . . ... GA 181.4 636 
Hongkong... . 7.5 212.6 745 
India . . 4.3 121.9 427 


In most cases these rice rations were supplemented by 
a ration of wheat flour, but the two added together do 
not provide a ration adequate for the health and eff- 
ciency of a worker. 


An outstanding fact of the postwar situation is the 
decrease in yields of rice-growing lands in all Asiatic 
countries except China. For Asia as a whole, the rate of 
yield appears to have fallen from 17.9 quintals (65.693 
bushels) per hectare before the war to 17.4 quintals 
(63.858 bushels) in 1946 and 1947. (A hectare is 2.471 
acres). 


Lack of good seeds, fertilizers, and other production 
requisites continue to hold yields down. Restoration of the 
damaged irrigation and drainage systems in the war- 
devastated areas is being carried out under the handicaps 
of shortages of machinery and equipment, and progress 
is slow. The heavy slaughter of cattle for food in the 
enemy-occupied territories and the havoc caused by 
rinderpest have reduced the number and efficiency of 
work animals, and this has adversely affected the prepara- 
tory tillage of lands under cultivation. 


Despite these handicaps, governments in the region 
plan to increase the rice growing area by 21% million 
hectares over the pre-war area during the next three 
years. 


The combined effect is expected to increase the rice 
supplies available for consumption in the programmed 
areas by about 2 million metric tons per year for the 
next three years. But even if governments are able to 
realize their production targets (a major undertaking in 
view of shortages of men, money and materials), the 
results will be inadequate because of the failure of pro- 
duction to keep pace with population growth during the 
past decade. 


In relation to a desirable level of nutrition for the 
increased population of the programmed areas, the pro- 
duction goals indicate a deficit of more than 14 million 
metric tons in each of the next two years and of more 
than 13 million tons in 1950. 
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Even allowing for the fact that estimates of rice con- 
sumption are in many cases rough approximation, the 
FAO Bulletin points out that deficits of such magnitudes 
should serve as a warning that the present plans and 
programs envisaged by the governments cannot safely 
be considered as adequate for the future needs of the 
rice-eating population. 


Although the main effort to relieve this condition of 
chronic shortage must come in the largest rice-producing 
and rice-consuming countries. FAO advocates increased 





rice production on a world-wide basis. 


In addition to chapters on the rice supply situation 
and outlook, area and production of rice in 1947-48, 
international trade in rice, and prices of rice, the new 
FAO Bulletin treats in detail current plans for increased 
production and the need for conservation measures. An 
additional chapter discusses establishment of an Inter- 
national Rice Council by the Director-General of FAO 
on the recommendation of the rice meeting at Baguio, 
later endorsed by the Council of FAO. 


Council “Notes” Resolution on Franco Spain 


A U.S.S.R. MOVE for a debate in the Security Council 
on Spain was defeated on June 25 with only two 
votes cast in its favor. 


Last November the General Assembly passed a resolu- 
tion on Franco Spain expressing confidence that the 
Security Council would “exercise its responsibilities 
under the Charter as soon as it considers that the situa- 
tion in Spain so requires.” 


In order that this resolution may not remain uncon- 
sidered by the Security Council when the Assembly 
meets again next September, President Faris el-Khouri 
placed the item on the Council’s provisional agenda at 
the meeting on June 25. This, he said, was merely to 
find out whether the Council thought there was any de- 
velopment in Spain which involved the Council's 
responsibility. Personally he felt that there was none 
and that all the Council needed to do was to take note 
of the Assembly’s resolution. 


Arguing against this view, Andrei A. Gromyko 
(U.S.S.R.) said that the answer to whether or not any- 
thing important has occurred in Spain depended on one’s 
point of view. To just “take note” of the Assembly 
resolution would, in effect, be taking a decision on the 
substance of the question. This could not be done with- 
out discussing the matter as to substance. 


Dr. Arce, of Argentina, took the line that all that the 
Assembly had done was to ask the Security Council to 
examine the question, if and when it thought it neces- 
sary to do so. It was clear also from all that had been 
said that the matter referred to the internal regime of 
Spain and therefore should not be included in the 
agenda. 


Mr. Jessup (UnitEp States) supported the view that 
the Council needed only to take note of the item. Sir 
Alexander Cadogan (Unitep Kincpom) said that he had 
not heard any complaint that the Spanish situation had 
taken any new form which, in any way, threatened the 


peace of the world. Until a member of the Security 
Council puts the matter on the agenda invoking certain 
facts and evidence, the Council need not do anything 
about the question. 


On the other hand, Dr. Manuilsky, of the Ukrainian 
S.S.R., argued that the Security Council had received 
specific authority to consider the question. Whatever 
the Council chose to do or not do with that authority 
called for a discussion of the substance of the matter. 
That no new development had occurred was itself a 
point of debate. Did the situation present a threat to 
international peace? This, too. was a contentious point. 
As to interference in internal affairs, Dr. Manuilsky 
recalled that not only the General Assembly, but th 
San Francisco Conference itself had dealt with the issue 
of Franco Spain. To just pass the question back to the 
Assembly would be to play football with a serious 
resolution. 


Dr. Arce retorted that it was not for the General 
Assembly to give any powers or authority to the Security 
Council. Many things had changed since San Francisco, 
and many other resolutions then adopted unanimously 
had not been implemented: even provisions of the 
Charter. As to football, Dr. Arce pointed out that it 
was at Poland’s initiative that the question was taken 
from the Security Council to the Assembly. And now 
the Council was asked to discuss it again — with the 
probable result of sending it back to the Assembly. 


General McNaughton of Canada also took the view 
that the Spanish situation did not present any threat to 
international peace and security. It always yemains 
open, he pointed out, for members of the Council or of 
the United Nations to bring up the matter if need be. 
and in accordance with the Council’s procedures. 


The Council then voted two (U.S.S.R. and Ukrainian 
S.S.R.) for inclusion of the item, one against (Argen- 
tina). and eight abstaining. 
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Ceylon’s Membership 


Ceylon’s application for admission to Membership in 
the United Nations has encountered difficulties. 


On June 11 the application from the new Dominion 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations was referred by 
the Security Council to its Committee on the Admission 
of New Members. 


When the Committee met on June 29, a majority of 
nine members expressed their support. The other two, 
the representatives of the Ukrainian S.S.R. and of the 
U.S.S.R. declined to comment and reserved their position 
until discussion in the Council itself. A report to the 
Council to this effect was therefore drawn up. 


At the subsequent meeting of the Committee on July 
1, however, the U.S.S.R. proposed that sufficient data 
should be requested from Ceylon to prove its independ- 
ence nnd the democracy of its internal structure. Members 
could decide whether it was able to carry out the obliga- 
tions of United Nations Membership only after these con- 
ditions were known, Nicolai I. Moliakov, of the U.S.S.R., 
said. He doubted that such conditions existed. 


A lengthy discussion on procedure followed when 
Belgium, Syria, and the United Kingdom argued that 
the matter had been decided at the previous meeting 
when nine members of the Committee agreed to recom- 
mend the admission of Ceylon. Since a report had already 


Application Opposed 


been prepared, they said, reopening the question at this 
stage would be tantamount to reversing the former 
decision. 


Question Reopened 

However, the Chairman. Andrei I. Galagan, of the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., ruled that because the Committee mem- 
bers had not objected to Mr. Moliakov making his state- 
ment, the substance of the question had been reopened 
and therefore must be discussed by all members desiring 
to do so before he would call for a vote, as requested 
by Belgium. 


The ruling was overruled by a vote of 7—2 with 2 
abstentions, and the Chairman’s suggestion that he draw 
up a report on the discussion in co-operation with the 
Secretariat was also defeated by a vote of 3— 2, with 
6 abstentions. The first report will thus stand, but the 
summary record of the second meeting will be added 
at the suggestion of Canada, which was approved by a 
vote of 5—0, with 6 abstentions. 


Because of the Committee’s refusal to re-open the 
question, the Ukrainian S.S.R. and the U.S.S.R. stated 
that they would be compelled to object to the admission 
of Ceylon. Under present procedure, a negative vote by 
the U.S.S.R., a permanent member, in the Council would 
“veto” such admission. 


Results of United Nations Essay Contest 


The Secretariat has announced the names of the twelve 
winners of an international essay competition organized 
under the auspices of the Department of Public Informa- 
tion, on “the role of the individual in the United Nations.” 
The winners, who are all members of non-governmental 
organizations, will be awarded fellowships to study the 
work of the United Nations at Lake Success. 


The successful contestants are: Joan Chresseson of 
Sussex, England, a member of the Worthing Branch of 
the United Nations Association of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland; Raoul Dubois, of Paris, France, a 
member of the Groupement Universitaire pour les Nations 
Unies; Joseph Klansky, of Prague, Czechoslovakia, a 
member of the International Organization of Journalists; 
Zofia Artymowska, of Warsaw, Poland; Rodolfo Mayorga- 
Rivas of Managua, Nicaragua, a member of the United 
Nations Voluntary Committee for Nicaragua; Ruben P. 
Macapinlac, of Manila, the Philippines, a member of the 
Philippine United Nations Association; Bjorn Jensen, of 
Oslo, Norway, a member of the Norwegian United Na- 
tions Association; Rosemonde de Castro Pinto, of Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil; E. A. Srinivasan, of Bangalore City, 
India, a member of the Red Cross Society. 


Special awards were also made to the following con- 
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testants: Valentin Chu, of Shanghai, China, a member of 
the Shanghai Newspapermen’s Association; Ove Pedersen, 
of Svinninge, Denmark, a member of the United Nations 
Association of Denmark; and J. F. Heilker, of Schiedam, 


Holland. 
This contest, the first of its kind to be held by the 


United Nations, was authorized by the second session of 
the General Assembly. 


The essayists, all of whom are between the ages of 20 
and 30, and members of national organizations which 
actively co-operate with the national United Nations 
Associations or the Information Centers, will receive 
transportation between their homes and Lake Success, in 
addition to an allowance of $10.00 per day for thirty days 
during their stay. The prize-winners may travel to Lake 
Success any time between July 1 and December 31, 1948, 
and will be granted all facilities for studying the work of 
the Secretariat and other United Nations organs. 


Selection of the winners was made by an international 
Committee composed of three members of the Depart- 
ment of Public Information and a representative of each 
of the following organizations: UNESCO, the Institute of 
International Education, and the World Federation of 
United Nations Associations. 
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Issues Before Economic and Social Council 
Seventh Session to Consider Record Agenda 


Ts ECONOMIC AND Social Council will face a record 
agenda of fifty items when it convenes for its seventh 
session at Geneva on July 19. This crowded agenda 
reflects the ever-increasing range of the Council’s tasks. 
The numerous social questions before the Council will 
include consideration of the completed draft of the 
Declaration of Human Rights, and a draft convention on 
the prevention and repression of the crime of Genocide. 


Other social items include the closely related reports 
of the International Children’s Emergency Fund and the 
United Nations Appeal for Children, touching on ques- 
tions of vital importance to millions of needy children in 
the war-devastated countries. 

The economic items on the agenda include the first 
report of the Economic Commission for Latin America. 
Established by the Council at its last session in February, 
this body has already held its first conference at Santiago, 
Chile. Another important economic question concerns 
recommendations for the creation of a regional economic 
commission for the Middle East. 

The session, under the Presidency of Charles Malik 
(LEBANON) is expected to last until the end of August. 
The following is the text of the provisional agenda with 
our annotations of the items. 


(References in square brackets are to pertinent documents. ) 


1. Adoption of the agenda. 
The provisional agenda is prepared by the Secretary- 


General after consultation with the Council’s President, 
and one of the Council’s first tasks at each session is to 
decide which items are to be accepted for consideration 
at this session. The Agenda Committee, composed of the 
President, the first and second vice-presidents, and the 
representatives of New Zealand and the Netherlands, will 
meet at Geneva on July 15 before the session convenes. 


[E/830. ] 


2. Survey of Forced Labor and Measures for its Abolition. 
(Item proposed by American Federation of Labor) 
The American Federation of Labor proposes that the 
Council request the International Labor Organization to 
make a thoroughgoing survey of the extent of forced 
labor in all Member states of the United Nations; to 
recommend a positive program for eliminating this evil; 
and to foster human rights, humane standards and decent 
conditions of employment. Originally placed on the 
agenda at the Council’s sixth session, the item was post- 
poned for discussion at this session. [E/596.] 


3. Implementation of Economic and Social Requirements. 

Article 64 of the Charter empowers the Council to 
make arrangements with the Members of the United 
Nations and the Specialized Agencies to obtain reports 
on the steps taken to give effect to its own recommenda- 
tions, and to recommendations on matters falling within 
its competence made by the General Assembly. The 
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Council may communicate its observations on these re- 
ports to the Assembly. At its second session the Assembly 
recommended that the Secretary-General report on this 
subject annually to the Council, and that the latter report 
to the Assembly. This item was postponed from the 
Council’s sixth session. 


4. Report of the Secretary-General on the Question of the 
Establishment of Research Laboratories of the United 
Nations. 

At its third session the Council asked the Secretary- 


General, after having consulted the appropriate Special- 
ized Agencies, to report on establishing United Nations 
Research Laboratories. The preliminary conclusion in 
the Secretary-General’s report is that, on the basis of ihe 
completed enquiry, “it would be easy to make a list of 
14 or 15 scientific problems for which international re- 
search laboratories seem desirable, and likely to promote 
the peaceful activities of modern societies.” The report 
adds that “the degree of urgency and the allocation of 
priorities demands detailed analysis and debate on com- 
petent persons.” This item was postponed from the 
Council’s sixth session. [E/620, E/620 add. 1, and E/620 
add. 2.] 


5. Report of the Third Session of the Economie and 
Employment Commission. 
This Commission held its third session at Lake Success 


from April 19 to May 6, 1948. Its report deals chiefly 
with the reports of the sub-commission on Economic De- 
velopment, and of the sub-commission on Employment 


and Economic Stability. [E/790, E/790, add. 1.] 


6. Report of the FAO on the Progress in Coordination 
of Studies of Suitable Measures to Bring About An 
Increase in Food Production. 

At its last session the Council adopted a resolution (1) 


inviting the Specialized Agencies concerned and the 
regional economic commissions, in consultation with the 
Food and Agriculture Organization, to study suitable 
measures for increasing food production; (2) requesting 
the FAO to report to the seventh session of the Council 
on progress achieved in coordination of their studies; 
and (3) requesting the FAO to present a factual report 
on the measures which have been taken by Member states, 
regional commissions, and the Specialized Agencies in 
alleviating the world food crisis, and to recommend spe- 
fically what further action might be taken in this field. 
[E/817.] 

7. Annual Report of the Economic Commission for Eur- 


ope, Covering the Period July 16, 1947, to May 8, 1948. 
The Commission’s terms of reference require it to 


submit a full report to the Council annually on its activi- 
ties and plans, including those of any subsidiary bodies. 
[E/791 and E/791, add. 1.] 


8. Report of the Economic Commission for Asia and the 
Far East. 
The Commission’s third session was held at’ Ootaca- 
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mund, India, from June 1 to June 12, 1948, and the 
report deals with its recommendations on industrial de- 
velopment, trade promotion, technical training, and the 
establishment of a Flood Control Bureau in the region. 
The report was circulated early in July. 
9. Report of the Economic Commission for Latin America. 
The Commission’s first session was held at Santiago, 
Chile, between June 7 and June 25. Its report was circu- 
lated on July 10. 


10. Report of the ad hoc Committee on Factors Bearing 
Upon the Establishment of An Economic Commission 
for the Middle East. 

The report recommends the establishment of an Eco- 


nomic Commission for the Middle East, and submits pro- 
posed terms of reference for the new body. [E/AC 26/16, 
and E/814.] 


1l. U.N. Scientific Conference On the Conservation and 
Utilization of Resources. 
At its fourth session the Council decided to call a 


U.N. Conference on the Conservation and Utilization of 
Resources, and requested the Secretary-General to under- 
take the necessary preparatory work on the scope, organi- 
zation and date of the Conference. At its last session the 
Council adopted a resolution requesting the Secretary- 
General to proceed with plans for the Conference, and 
to include in his report to the seventh session definite 
recommendations concerning arrangements. It is pro- 
posed to hold the Conference at the end of May next year. 
[E/792, E/792 add. 1. E/827.] 


12. Report of the Second Session of the Transport and 
Communications Commission. 

The second session was held at Geneva during April, 
1948 and the Commission’s report will be issued shortly. 
[E/789. ] 

13. Report of the Third Session of the Statistical Com- 


mission. 
The Commission’s third session was held from April 26 


to May 6, 1948. The report deals with such subjects as 
statistical sampling, the 1950 censuses of population, 
statistical classification, coordination of statistical activi- 
ties of the U.N. and its Specialized Agencies, transport 
statistics and a program of statistical education and 
training. [E/795 and E/795 add. 1.] 

14. Report of the Third Session of the Population Com- 


mission. 
The Commission’s third session was held during May, 


1948. Its report, comprising 13 chapters, includes recom- 
mendations concerning censuses of population in 1950, 
and the development of population estimates and fore- 
casts. [E/805 and E/805 corr. 1.] 


15. Report of the Third Session of the Social Commission. 
The third session was held during April, 1948. The 
Commission dealt with planning and coordination, social 
welfare and administration, advisory functions and train- 
ing of staff, housing, town and country planning, preven- 
tion of crime and treatment of offenders, living standards, 
migration, suppression of prostitution, white slave traffic 
and obscene literature, and the rights of the child. [E/779, 
E/779 corr. 1., E/828, E/802, E/809. ] 
16. Report of the Secretary-General on Progress and Pros- 
pects of Repatriation, Resettlement, and Immigration 
of Refugees and Displaced Persons, Including a 


Specific Account of the Situation of Children Removed 
from Their Country of Origin During the Year. 
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Prepared by the Secretary-General in collaboration 
with the Executive Secretary of the Preparatory Commis- 
sion for the International Refugee Organization, the re- 
port deals with the urgent work of IRO, repatriation and 
resettlement activities of the Organization, prospects of 
further resettlement of refugees and displaced persons 
and the situation concerning unaccompanied children. 
[E/816 and E/816 add. 1.] 


17. Report of the Third Session of the Commission on 


Human Rights. 
The third session was held at Lake Success from May 


24 to June 18, 1948 and drew up a complete draft Declar- 
ation on Human Rights in 28 Articles. Due to lack of 
time, the Commission did not discuss in substance the 
draft Covenant or measures for implementation, but 
recommended that it meet early in 1949 to complete its 
work on these two remaining parts of the International 
Bill of Human Rights. [E/800.] 


18. Final Act of the United Nations Conference on Free- 
dom of Information. 
Pursuant to a resolution of the fifth session of the 


Council, the UN Conference on Freedom of Information 
met in Geneva from March 23 to April 21, 1948. 

The Conference prepared the following draft conven- 
tions: (1) on the gathering and international transmission 
of news; (2) concerning the institution of an international 
right of correction; (3) on freedom of information. The 
Conference also prepared draft articles for the draft 
Declaration on Human Rights, and the draft Covenant 
on Human Rights. [E/Conf. 6/79, E/727, and E/727 
add. 1.] 


19. Draft Convention on the Prevention and the Repres- 
sion of the Crime of Genocide. 
In December, 1946, the General Assembly unanimously 


resolved that Genocide is a crime under international law, 
and requested the Council to draw up a draft convention 
on the subject. At the Council’s request the Secretary- 
General prepared a draft which was subsequently circu- 
lated to Member governments. At its last session, the 
Assembly then asked the Council to continue this work 
and complete the convention. The Council set up an 
ad hoc committee on Genocide, which met at Lake Success 
from March 3 to April 5, 1948, and finally completed a 
draft convention on Genocide, comprising 19 articles. 
[E/794 and E/794 corr. 1.] 


20. Trade Union Rights (Freedom of Association) 
At its fifth session, the Council expressed the view that 


the question of enforcement of rights, whether of indi- 
viduals or associations, raises common problems which 
should be considered jointly by the United Nations and 
the International Labor Organization. It further re- 
quested the Secretary-General to arrange for co-operation 
between the ILO and the Commission on Human Rights 
in studying these problems. 
21. Report of the Second Session of the Commission on 
the Status of Women (Parts of the report left for 


consideration by the Council at its seventh session). 
The second session of the Commission was held at Lake 


Success from January 5 to 19, 1948. The sixth session 
of the Council considered only those parts of the Com- 
mission’s report which dealt with the political rights of 
women, and educational opportunities. The Council will 
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consider other sections of the report at this session. 
[E/615, E/615 corr. 1, E/615 add. 3, and E/829.] 


22. Principle of Equal Pay for Equal Work for Men and 
Women. 
At its sixth session the Council approved this principle, 


and called upon Member states to implement it. It also 
invited non-governmental organizations in category “A” 
to present their views on the subject. The item was sub- 
mitted by the WFTU. 


23. (1) Beport of the Third Session of the Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs. 
(2) Administrative Arrangements Between the Coun- 
cil and the Permanent Central Opium Board. 
The Commission’s third session was held at Lake 


Success from May 3. to May 22, 1948, and its report 
comprises four parts: (1) organizational and administra- 
tive questions; (2) reports and reviews; (3) general 
questions; and (4) priorities. The Commission expressed 
its desire that the revised text of the Protocol on Narcotic 
Drugs should be communicated as soon as possible to all 
governments, in order to facilitate its adoption at the 
General Assembly’s third session. The Council will also 
consider a report by the Secretary-General on a Com- 
mission of Enquiry into the effects of the chew- 
ing of the coca leaf. [E/799, E/798, E/798 corr. and 
corr. 2. ] 

24. Reports of the Executive Board of the International 


Children’s Emergency Fund. 
These reports include the financial statement for the 


year ended Dec. 31, 1947, and the report of the Board of 
Auditors. The reports also describe the way in which the 
Fund’s resources are being used, its feeding programs now 
operating in twelve European countries, and plans for ex- 
panding operations to Far Eastern regions. By May, 
1948, funds engaged in the various relief operations ex- 
ceeded $40 million. [E/796.] 


25. Report of the Special Committee on the United Na- 
tions Appeal for Children. 
The Special Committee was established to assist the 


Secretary-General between sessions of the Council in the 
practical application of the policies of UNAC. It is com- 
posed of representatives of Canada, Chile, China, France, 
New Zealand, and the United States. [E/825.] 

26. Relations with and Coordination of the Specialized 


Agencies. 
The General Assembly at its last session called on the 


Specialized Agencies to report annually to the Council 
on their past and present activities. This is to enable the 
Council to promote the best use of the resources of the 
United Nations, and its Specialized Agencies, by recom- 
mendations for specific projects and by suggesting priori- 
ties. The Secretary-General was also asked to prepare, in 
consultation with the Agencies and the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions, re- 
ports to the Council and the Assembly on measures to 
improve the overall budgetary system, and to solve other 
administraive problems common to the U.N. and the 
Agencies. 


27. Reports of Specialized Agencies. 
At this session the Council will consider reports from 


the International Labor Organization, the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, the United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization, the International 
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Civil Aviation Organization, the International Bank, the 
Fund, the World Health Organization, the Universal 
Postal Union, and the International Telecommunications 
Union. [E/815.] 

28. (a) Report of the Secretary-General on Work Pro- 
grams of Commissions of the Council for 1949. 
(b) Report of the Secretary-General Concerning the 
Form and Character of Reports of Commissions 

and other subsidiary Organs. : 
The Council’s schedule of meetings requires careful 


planning. The program is initially mapped out by the 
Secretary-General and subsequently approved by the 
Council. It is subject to the budgetary limitations im- 
posed by the General Assembly. 


29. Draft Calendar of Meetings and Conferences in 1949. 
The report of the Interim Committee on Programs of 


Meetings, set up by the Council at its fifth session, will be 
issued immediately after the Committee’s meeting, to be 
held during the Council’s session. 

30. Reports of the Committee on Negotiations with Spe- 


cialized Agencies. 3 , 
In accordance with a resolution adopted by the Council 


at its sixth session, the Secretary-General has prepared a 
report on inter-governmental organizations in the eco- 
nomic, social, cultural, educational, health and other 
related fields, having responsibilities similar to those of 
the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies. [E/818, 
E/C 1/37, and E/C. 1/38.] 

31. Report of the Council Non-Governmental Organiza- 


tions (NGO) Committee. 

Over 60 non-governmental organizations now enjoy 
consultative status with the Council. The NGO Com- 
mittee’s report will be issued during the first week of the 
Council’s session. [E/710.] 

32. Report of the Secretary-General on the Implementa- 
tion by ICAO of General Assembly Resolutions Con- 


cerning Franco Spain. 
In compliance with General Assembly resolutions 


39(1) and 59(1) the assembly of the International Civil 
Aviation Organization in May, 1947, approved a pro- 
posed amendment to the ICAO Convention, providing for 
the automatic cessation of membership in the organization 
of a state whose government the General Assembly has 
recommended should be debarred from international 
agencies. Immediately following this resolution the Span- 
ish delegation withdrew from further participation in 
that assembly. The Council will consider the Secretary- 


General’s report on this matter. 

33. Report of the Secretary-General on International Fa- 
cilities for the Promotion of Training in Public Ad- 
ministration. 

At its sixth session the Council asked the Secretary- 


General for a report on international facilities for pro- 
moting the science of administration. This study was to 
consider how training could be provided for candidates 
mainly from countries in the greatest need of modern 
administration. It was to be made after consultation with 
the Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions, the International Civil Service Advisory Board, 
and other appropriate bodies. The Secretary-General’s 


report will be made early in July. 
34. Report of the Secretary-General on Records of the 
Council. 
The Secretary-General will report on steps to improve 


the accuracy of the Council’s summary records. 
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35. Translation of the Classics. 
At its fourth session the Council asked UNESCO for 


recommendations and data on this subject. The selection 
of great books for translation, the needs of various cul- 
tural regions, and suggestions for general assistance in 
translation, publication, and distribution were points on 
which the Council consulted UNESCO. UNESCO will 
report on the whole subject at this session. [E/823.] 
36. Confirmation of Members of Commissions. 

The Council elects states as members of its functional 
commissions. The states, in turn, after consultation with 
the Secretary-General, nominate individuals. These nomi- 
nations must be confirmed by the Council. 

37. Election of One Third of Members of Functional 


Commissions. 
Each year one third of the members of the following 


commissions are elected for a term of three years: Eco- 
nomic and Employment; Transport and Communications; 
Fiscal; Statistical; Population; Social; Human Rights; 
Status of Women. [E/788.] 

38. Question of the Election of Three Members of the 


Economic Board for Palestine. 
At its sixth session the Council requested Member states 


to submit to the Secretary-General, not later than June 15, 
1948, the names of suitable candidates for nomination to 
the Board. The Board is a feature of the partition plan 
for Palestine approved by the General Assembly at its 
second regular session. Developments since that time 
will naturally affect this item. 

39. Election of Members of Agenda Committee. 

The Agenda Committee is composed of the President 
and two vice-presidents of the Council, as well as two 
other members to be elected at each session of the Council, 
who will hold office until replaced at the next session. 
[E/33/rev. 4. ] 

40. Report of the Secretary-General on the United Nations 


Trade and Employment Conference. 
This report is on the Conference at Havana which con- 


cluded on March 24, 1948. [E/807.] 


41. Report of the Secretary-General on the United Nations 
Maritime Conference. 


This Conference, held at Geneva in March, 1948, ap- 
proved the substance of a draft agreement between the 
United Nations and the Inter-governmental Maritime 
Consultative Organization, and decided that it should be 
used as a basis for negotiations by its Preparatory Com- 
mittee with the United Nations. 


42. Draft Rules for the Calling of International Confer- 
ences, 


Article 62, Paragraph 4, of the Charter stipulates that 
the Council may call, in accordance with rules prescribed 
by the United Nations, international conferences on mat- 
ters falling within its competence. At its last session, the 
Council asked the Secretary-General to prepare draft rules 
for the calling of such conferences, and these will be con- 
sidered at the seventh session. 


43. Question of Plan for Use of the Central Library at 
Geneva by the United Nations and Specialized Agencies. 
44. Report of the Secretary-General, and of UNESCO, on 
Teaching of the Purposes and Principles, Structures 
and Activities of the United Nations in the Schools 

of Member States. 
At its second session the General Assembly adopted a 
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resolution recommending all Member governments to take 
steps at the earliest possible date to encourage the teach- 
ing of the U.N. Charter, together with the purposes, prin- 
ciples, structure, background and activities of the U.N. in 
the schools and institutes of higher learning, with particu- 
lar emphasis on such instruction in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. The resolution invited UNESCO to assist 
Member states in the implementation of this program and 
to report to the Council. 


45. Revision of the Rules of Procedure of the Council 
(Item proposed by the delegation of France). 

This proposal includes various provisions regarding 
the preparation of the agenda for the Council’s sessions, 
and the functions of the Agenda Committee. The French 
delegation suggests that the Committee should be given 
a more important status, and its membership accordingly 


be increased. [E/751, E/751 corr. 1 and 2; E/C 3/4.] 


46. Report of the Council to the General Assembly. 

At its last session delegations expressed a desire that at 
the seventh session the Council should consider the form 
and content of its report to the General Assembly. A 
document containing suggestions concerning the report 
was circulated by the President of the Council at the end 
of June. [E/832.] 

47. Procedure for Consideration of the Financial Impli- 


cations of the Decisions of the Council (Item pro- 
posed by the delegation of the United Kingdom). 


At the sixth session of the Council, the delegates of the 
United Kingdom and Australia presented financial state- 
ments under Rules of Procedure No. 30. Suggestions re- 
garding a summary estimate of the cost of all proposals 
coming before the Council were made, and these questions 
will be taken up at the Council’s present session. 

48. Action for the Solution of Legal Difficulties Arising 
from the Absence, Due to War Events or Persecution, 
of Persons Whose Death Cannot Be Conclusively 
Established (Item proposed by the Preparatory Com- 
mission of IRO). 

The laws of various countries relating to missing per- 
sons do not generally provide for a simple procedure in 
cases where proof of death of a missing person cannot be 
established. A document, emphasizing the importance of 
this problem, was circulated by the Preparatory Com- 
mission of the International Refugee Organization on 
June 15. The outcome of a resolution adopted by the 
IRO at its first session, the document contains proposals 
for an international convention on this question. [E/824.] 
49. Infringement of Trade Union Rights (Item proposed 


by the World Federation of Trade Unions). 
Supporting this item the WFTU has submitted a memo- 


randa on attacks on trade union rights in various coun- 
tries and a draft resolution. The American Federation of 
Labor is also submitting a memoranda on the question of 
trade union rights, which analyses the situation in several 
countries not mentioned in the WFTU paper. [E/822.] 
50. Economic Conference of the Amazon Countries (Item 


proposed by the delegation of Peru). 
This proposal suggests that an international conference 


of the Amazon Basin countries should be held, for setting 
up machinery for the best social utilization of the region’s 
natural resources. [E/826.] 
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oO: Juty 23 wili begin in Geneva the first session of the 
Interim Committee of Consultative Non-Governmental 
Organizations. This Committee is a striking example of 
inter-organizational reijationship on a broad scale. It 
was set up during the Conference of Non-Governmental 
Organizations held two months ago in Geneva. 

Some 300 representatives of 112 non-governmental or- 
ganizations attended the Conference which opened in 
Geneva on May 17. Hailing it as one of the most im- 
portant international gatherings ever held, Sir John Boyd 
Orr, retiring Director-General of FAO, emphasized that 
non-governmental organizations are above politics. They 
wanted specific things done, things that the people of the 
world want. 

The Conference of Non-Governmental Organizations 
in Geneva was in reality four separate conferences. The 
first and only official one had been called by the De- 
partment of Public Information of the United Nations. 

Discussion of the problems of United Nations informa- 
tion, and the promotion of international understanding 
was not confined to generalities. The Conference made 
certain specific recommendations and recognized certain 
responsibilities on the part of non-governmental organi- 
zations in the field of information. 

The Conference set up six committees: (a) documen- 
tary committee; {b) publications committee; (c) audio- 
visual committee; (d) speakers’ committee; (e) edu- 
cational and youth activities committee; (f) committee 
of special projects. 


Information Proposals 

In adopting the reports of these committees, the Con- 
ference made several recommendations recognizing the 
responsibility of organizations to do everything possible 
to supplement official information. Some of the specific 
recommendations were that the Department of Public 
Information develop its broadcasting service with a view 
to setting up a world radio centre operated by the United 
Nations; that the United Nations Film Board institute an 
annual award for the best documentary film contributing 
to international understanding; that the non-governmen- 
tal organizations themselves set up a committee to create 
an International Voluntary Speakers Bureau. The Con- 
ference also requested the Department of Public Informa- 
tion and UNESCO to arrange for publication and dis- 
tribution of a selected bibliography of books and pam- 
phlets in connection with teaching about the United 
Nations. It also undertook to approach the Member gov- 
ernments with a view to having the principles and ac- 
tivities of the United Nations included as a compulsory 
subject in the curriculum. Plans were also made for 
co-operation in the celebration of United Nations Day 
on October 24, 1948. 

All non-governmental organizations were urged to give 
their ful] attention and the weight of their experience to 
reaching individuals and awakening their interest in the 
work of the United Nations. The Conference felt that 
the formation of groups at the local level was an in- 
dispensable means of realizing these aims and urged all 
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Conclusions of Organizations Conference 


Non-Governmental Bodies Plan Aid to United Nations 


non-governmental organizations to develop their activities 
along these lines. 

Another Conference (which met in the evening of 
May 17) was held under the auspices of the United 
Nations Appeal for Children. This Conference adopted 
a resolution declaring, “The United Nations Appeal for 
Children has fostered the sense of world responsibility 
for the children and has forged an unbreakable link 
between those who come together in this crusade.” The 
delegates asserted that needs of children will remain 
“very great” and expressed hopes that “such international 
efforts will continue.” 

The Conference suggested that the non-governmental 
organizations should be associated more closely with the 
distributing agencies, whether the International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund or others. It asked governments, 
whether Members or non-Members of: the United Nations, 
to support the work for the children. 

Two of the conferences of the non-governmental or- 
ganizations held in Geneva from May 15 to 21 were 
called by the ad hoc Committee of Consultative Non- 
Governmental Organizations, a body composed of eigh- 
teen organizations granted consultative status by the 
Economic and Social Council. This Committee was an 
entirely independent body although it worked in close 
liaison with the United Nations Secretariat. 

The first of these conferences called by the -ad hoc 
Committee was attended by 100 representatives of 54 non- 
governmental organizations granted consultative status 
by the Economic and Social Council. It heard reports on 
arrangements of the Economic and Social Council for 


consultation with non-governmental organizations on the 


relations between specialized agencies and non-govern- 
mental organizations and on the assistance which these 
organizations could give to the Secretariat of the United 


Nations. 


This Conference set up the Interim Committee of Con- 
sultative Non-Governmental Organizations to which ref- 
erence was made above. The purposes of the Interim 
Committee are: 

(a) To consider the present consultative relations with 
the United Nations and to ensure that all necessary 
technical facilities are provided. 

(b) To study the question of continuing relationships 
between non-governmental organizations with consulta- 
tive status. 

(c) To study the relationships with the organizations 
without consultative status and to invite three repre- 
sentatives of these organizations to participate in this 
study. These organizations subsequently elected the fol- 
lowing to participate in this study: International Asso- 
ciation for the Defense of Religious Liberties; Inter- 
national Federation of Arts, Letters and Sciences; Pax 
Romana—International Movement of Catholic Intellec- 
tuals. 

(d) To consider any recommendations of the present 
Conference. 

(e) To decide, after consultation with the Department 
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of Public Information and other appropriate Depart- 
ments of the United Nations, the scope of the next Con- 
ference or group of Conferences of non-governmental 
organizations, and to make the necessary preparations. 

(f) To submit the results of its work to the next 
Conference. 


As members of this Committee, the Conference elected 
the nine organizations having Category “A” consulta- 
tive status which are as follows: 


World Federation of Trade Unions; International Co- 
operative Alliance; American Federation of Labor; In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce; International Fed- 
eration of Christian Trade Unions; Inter-Parliamentary 
Union; International Federation of Agricultural Produc- 
ers; International Organization of Industrial Employers; 
World Federation of United Nations Associations; and, in 
addition, the following nine organizations from Categories 
“B” and “C”: International Union of Catholic Women’s 
Leagues; Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs; World Jewish Congress; Liaison Committee of 
Women’s International Organizations; World Alliance 
of Young Men’s Christian Associations; ‘World Federa- 
tion of Democratic Youth; International Union of Child 
Welfare; Carnegie Endowment for International Peace; 
International Association for Penal Law. 


Another project resulting from the Conference was 
the proposal that international non-governmental organi- 
zations should be given an international status. At the 
present time, they have to register under national laws 
which involve them in various difficulties concerning 
taxation, travel, and transfer of funds from one country 
to another and which also tends to identify them with 
a particular national state. 


A full report of the two conferences held by the 
ad hoc Committee of Consultative Organizations has 
been issued as United Nations document E/C.2/98, 


and is available by request at Lake Success, or 
Geneva. 


It was, therefore, decided to set up a “Study Committee 
on the Legal Status of International Non-Governmental 
Organizations.” 


This Committee, which will meet in Paris on October 
1, 2 and 3, 1948, is composed of the following organiza- 


tions: 


Catholic International Union for Social Service; Inter- 
national Association of Penal Law; International Cham- 
ber of Commerce; International Co-operative Alliance; 
International Law Association; International Organiza- 
tion for Standardization; Inter-Parliamentary Union; 
Liaison Committee of Women’s International Organiza- 
tions; World Federation of United Nations Associations; 
World Jewish Congress; World’s Alliance of Young 
Men’s Christian Associations. 


The second Conference called by the ad hoc Committee 
of Consultative Non-Governmental Organizations met on 
May 19 and 20 and was attended by some 270 delegates 
representing 112 organizations. This Conference dealt 
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with the work of the Economic and Social Council, es- 
pecially in the promotion of human rights. 


Much attention was given to suggesting changes to be 
made in either the proposed Declaration or Convention 
on Human Rights. But many delegates emphasized the 
importance of the organizations themselves doing all 
they can to persuade governments to support these mea- 
sures and to encourage non-governmental effort in im- 
plementing human rights. 


New Measures For 
Europe's Timber Shortage 


Delegates from 19 countries, including all parts of 
Europe, Canada, and the United States took part in the 
third session of a Timber Committee Conference, which 
concluded at Geneva on July 2. The Committee is a 
joint project of the Food and Agriculture Organization 
and the Economic Commission for Europe. 


The Committee’s main attention was directed to the 
impending shortage of supplies of sawn softwood and a 
possible means of meeting emergency conditions expected 
to develop in 1949 and 1950. Thorough consideration 
was given to proposals for credits to producing countries 
to be received from the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, which would enable them 
materially to increase production. Attendance of a senior 
official of the Bank at the session materially advanced 
this project. 


Results of revised estimates revealed that the effective 
European demand for softwood imports has risen since 
January from 2.6 to 3 million standards (a standard is 
4.67 cubic metres). The increase is due mainly to addi- 
tional import requirements from the United Kingdom, 
Italy and Greece. 


On the other hand, the Committee ascertained that 
the normal export prospects estimated last January of 
2.38 million standards had now risen to 2.51] millions. 


Available information showed that the effective im- 
port demand would probably be six per cent above 1948, 
and that normal export availabilities might drop as 
much as 13 per cent below 1948 exports. The principal 
reasons for this increasingly serious situation were given 
as unfavorable weather conditions, increased diversion 
of round-wood supplies to pulp and other forest in- 
dustries, and a possible sharp decline in exports from 
Western Germany. The gap for 1949 was estimated as 
approximately twice as large as the 1948 deficit. 


On these findings the Committee stressed the urgent 
need to assist exporting countries in maintaining and 
raising their timber production. It also emphasized that 
equipment and facilities could only perform their in- 
tended purpose if they were made available before the 
end of the current year. 
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Unless otherwise noted, meetings are at Lake Success. References to documents are in square brackets. 


June 22-July 7 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Interim Committee 


15th and 16th meetings—July 7. 

Report of Sub-Committee 3 on problem of voting in Security 
Council [A/AC.18/62] adopted; agreed to send draft re- 
port on Korea [A/AC.18/67} to General Assembly. 

Sub-Committee 3 
7th meeting—June 22. 

Working group: report [A/AC.18/SC.3/7]} approved. 
Sub-Committee 4 
4th meeting—June 23. 

Powers of Permanent Committee: discussion continued. 
5th meeting—June 23. 


Powers of Permanent Committee: no agreement reached; if 


appointed, Permanent Committee to preare draft resolu- 
tions for General Assembly. 
6th and 7th meetings—June 25. 
Working Group 2: consideration of report completed; one- 
year extension of Permanent Committee recommended. 


Special Committee on the Balkans (at Geneva) 


June 23. 
First public meeting opened; re-establishment of Greek-Al- 
banian diplomatic relations discussed. 
June 30. 
Report to General Assembly signed. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


326th: meeting—June 23. 

Indonesian Question: 4 reports from Cttee. of Good Offices 
discussed; also reports on Bandung Conference, second and 
third Interim Reports [S/729, 786, 787, 842, 848] and on 
suspension and resumption of negotiations [$/850 and 
$/850/Add.1}. 

President authorized to instruct Cttee. of Good Offices on 
Indonesia to continue work for peaceful adjustment. 

327th meeting—June 25. i 

Spanish Question: decision taken against placing question on 

the agenda. 
328th meeting—July 1. 

Indonesian Question: proposal to ask Cttee. of Good Offices 
on Indonesia to transmit copy of U.S.-Australian com- 
promise suggestions defeated by 5 abstentions. 

329th meeting—July 6. 

Indonesian Question: decision taken to ask Cttee. of Good 
Offices on Indonesia for Report on Trade Restrictions in 
Indonesia. 

Palestine Question: Mediator’s cable [S/865] taken up; pro- 
posal to carry out Mediator’s request submitted by U.K. 
{S/867]}. 

330th meeting—July 7. 

Palestine Question: no action on U.K. proposal taken. Over- 
ruling of President's designation of repr. of Jewish Agency 
for Palestine as “Repr. of Govt. of Israel’ failed of adoption. 

331st meeting—July 7. 

Palestine Question: U.K. proposal to appeal to Arabs and 

Jews for truce extension adopted by 8 votes to none against, 


with 3 abtst. (Syria, Ukraine, U.S.S.R.). 


Committee of Good Offices in Indonesia (at 
Batavia ) 
June 23. ; 
Steering Committee: work resumed on questions of political 
settlement; consideration of Australian-U.S. working paper 
as basis for settlement opposed by Netherlands. 
Economic and Financial Committee: proposals for sea-traffic 
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agreement referred to subcttee.; report of Military Execu- 
tive Board considered. 1 


Temporary Commission on Korea (at Seoul) 


June 30. 
Resol. concerning elections held on May 10 adopted. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


9th meeting—June 25. 

Discussion of relations with Security Council on strategic 

trust territories begun. 
10th meeting—June 28. 

Action on repatriation protests of German nationals in Tan- 
ganyika declined; petition of Paul Wamba Kudililwa (Tan- 
ganyika) rejected by vote of 8 to 1, with three absts.; 
U.S.S.R. proposal to instruct Visiting Mission to investigate 
complaint rejected by vote of 5 to 2 with 5 absts. 

Discussion of relations with Security Council on strategic 
trust territories continued. 

1lth-15th meetings—June 29-July 2. 
Examination of Administrative Report on Tanganyika. 
16th and 17th meetings—July 6. 

Visiting Mission to Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi com- 
posed; Drafting Committee’s resolutions on petitions ap- 
proved [T/188]; also approved text of letter to Bakweri 
Land Committee; resolution of ECONSOC concerning un- 
der developed territories [T/153] and provisions of infor- 
mation concerning U.N. and peoples of Trust Territories 
{T/127]} discussed. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Economic and Employment Commission 
(Sub-Commission on Economic Development) 
June 23-30. 
Session adjourned. 
Draft report to Economic and Development Commission: 
consideration concluded. 


Permanent Central Opium Board (at Geneva) 


July 1. 
50th session adjourned: review of figures supplied by govts. 
on narcotics and drugs completed. 


U.N. Scientific Conference on the Conservation 
and Utilization of Resources (Preparatory 
Committee) 

June 23. 


Agenda for May-June 1949 Conference studied; working 
groups formed to plan programs for Conference. 


s s = s . s 
Economic Commission for Latin America (at 
Santiago, Chile) 
June 23. 

Conference adjourned; relations between ECLA and Inter- 
American Economic and Social Council defined; Secretariat 
requested to prepare economic survey of Latin America for 
next session; joint working group of ECLA and FAO 
formed to study production problems. 


ICEF 
July 5-7. 
Program Cttee. (in Paris): recommendations drawn up for 
Executive Board on future operations. 
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WHO 


World Health Assembly (at Geneva) 


June 24-July 7. 

Assembly convened; officers elected (Dr. Andrija Stampar 
of Yugoslavia, president); study of medical uses of atomic 
energy urged; health problems outlined; Geneva recom- 
mended as permanent headquarters; working group ap- 
pointed to determine geographical location areas; co-opera- 
tion with FAO and UNESCO studied. 

Membership: El Salvador, Pakistan, Belgium, Burma, and 
Venezuela, bringing total to 51. 


FAO 
June 30. 
International Emergency Food Committee elected (at Wash- 
ington). 


UNESCO 
July 7. 
Teaching seminar opens at Lake Success and Adelphi Col- 
lege, Long Island. 


ILO 


General Conference (at San Francisco ) 


June 23. 

Debate on Director-General’s report concluded; International 
Labor Convention approved. 

Committee on Wages: first and second reports approved. 

Governing Body: 105th session concluded; agreed that next 
year's session of Conference be held at Geneva; also fourth 
Regional Conference of American States Members be held 
at Montevideo, Uruguay, on March 28, 1949. 

Membership: El Salvador and Ceylon, bringing total to 59. 


ATLANTIC WEATHER’ SHIPS 


OF TRE 
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The U.S. Coast Guard Cutter SPENCER is a 2300-ton, turbine 
powered vessel, built for patrolling, and assigned to ICAO 
weather ship duty. 

(UN-9565) 


i bey UNITED NATIONS weather ships were hardly known 
to the world until a few months ago, when one of 
them saved the lives of 69 passengers and crew members 
of the flying boat, Bermuda Sky Queen. The weather 
ship was the U. S. Coast Guard Cutter Bibb, which guided 
the aircraft to a mid-ocean crash landing, and brought 
everyone aboard her to safety. 


These vessels, now manning more than 10 stations far 
out at sea, operate at certain essential points in the North 
Atlantic, along the main air routes. Five countries have 
provided the ships under an international agreement ar- 
ranged by the International Civil Aviation Organization 
(ICAO). The expenses are shared by Belgium, Canada. 
Ireland, France, the Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. 


When the Bibb raced to shore after her dramatic rescue. 
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Below decks, the course of an aircraft in distress over the open 

waters of the North Atlantic is charted by a crewman: on a 

plotting board. The data is supplied by the radar operator 
who follows the flight on the screen. 


UN-9520) 


her sister ships—like the Spencer, shown above—manned 
her station and continued routine weather ship activities. 


Day and night, the Spencer, as well as other similar 
ships in the international service, is on the air every hour 
with data on her position, so that passing planes can get 
bearings. The Spencer often talks directly to more than 
900 aircraft in a 21-day tour of duty. Detailed weather 
information is available at any time to any plane. 


Modern radar scans the skies from the 327-foot, 2300- 
ton cutter, gathering weather information as well as 
watching planes. 


Meanwhile, a team of weather observers constantly 
checks conditions, sending radio-equipped balloons to the 
upper atmosphere for information. The data is radioed 
to shore, where it is used for long-range weather forecasts. 
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This section, published monthly in the UnitED NATIONS BULLETIN, presents news of world film activities of 


United Nations interest. 


As one of the activities of the United Nations Film Board, it illustrates the role of films 


and other visual media in promoting international co-operation and understanding. The United Nations Film Board, 
composed of representatives of the United Nations and the specialized agencies, was set up to co-ordinate the stimula- 
tion, production, and distribution of films and visual material and to establish joint services in this field for its 


members. 


Film Board Meeting 
i ies Unirep Nations Fitm Boarp 
held its sixth quarterly meeting 
in New York on June 5, 1948, under 
the chairmanship of Gerald Carnes, 
representing UNESCO. The meeting 
was attended by Benjamin Cohen, 
Assistant Secretary-General for Pub- 
lic Information, Jean Beroit-Lévy, 
Executive Director of the Board, and 
representatives of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencieS. 
Progress in the production of films 
undertaken by the executive office 
for the Board was reviewed. The 
Board also agrecd to give its sponsor- 
ship to several projects for films to 
be made by private producers on sub- 
jects of interest to the members. 
These include documentary films on 
mine safety and on international avia- 
tion, films on the children of the 
world for use on television, a full- 
length feature film produced in 
France on the founding of the Inter- 
national Red Cross, and an educa- 
tional film on the international work 
of co-operatives. 


For Fundamental Education 


At THE MEETING of Experts in 

Fundamental Education con- 
vened by UNESCO last April in 
Paris, proposals were made by the 
Mass Communication Section on the 
use of audio-visual materials for the 
purposes of fundamental education, 
with special reference to UNESCO's 
“pilot projects” in East Africa, Haiti, 
and China. 

It was recommended to the experts 
that before there was any expenditure 
of the comparatively small sum now 
set aside to provide audio-visual ma- 
terial for use in these projects, it 
would. be-desirable for the production 
of new sample materials to be de- 
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ferred until the value of existing ma- 
terials had been tested. Viewing pan- 
els should be established to sort out 
the most suitable films and film strips, 
and these should be put to the test by 
experts in pilot and associated pro- 
jects, the preparation of sample films 
and film strips being undertaken only 
after the results of these first inquiries 
had been collected, collated, and an- 
alyzed. A proposed alternative plan 
was to send one or more visual edu- 
cation experts with a number of se- 
lected audio-visual aids on a tour of 
the world’s most critical deficiency 
areas, and to use the results of their 
study as a basis for the production 
of UNESCO’s own sample material. 


Broadening U.N. Film Program 
| eg May, the Sub-Committee on 

Films and Visuai Information of 
the international Advisory Commit- 
tee of Information Experts met at 
Lake Success under the Chairman- 
ship of Georges Huisman, who is 
Conseiller dEtat of France and 
President of the French National 
Film Committee for the United Na- 
tions. Other members of the Sub- 
Committee included Simon Koster, 
of the Netherlands; Arch Mercey and 
Iris Barry, of the United States; and 
Charles Malik, of Lebanon. 

The Sub-Committee, recognizing 
the importance of films, photographs, 
and other visual material in explain- 
ing the aims, efforts, and achieve- 
ments of the U.N. and its organs, has 
made recommendations to broaden 
the U.N. film production and dis- 
tribution program. 

Among other things, these recom- 
mendations ask for the inclusion of 
a special production program of films 
for children and uneducated masses 
“as well as films providing thought- 


stimulating information designed to 
advance the basic principles of the 
Charter and their realization”; “as- 
signing still. and motion-picture 
photographers to the special field 
missions and field activities of the 
U.N.” “the establishment of a revolv- 
ing fund for the Films Division which 
would receive returns from distribu- 
tion and which could be devoted to 
further aspects of the film distribu- 
tion program”; “obtaining from all 
Member governments agreements to 
treat films and visual materials eman- 
ating from official services of the 
United Nations in the same way as 
cuch materials produced by their own 
countries”; and the extension of the 
system of national film committees 
for the United Nations to all Member 
nations. 


“NGO” Conference 
HE FOLLOWING RESOLUTIONS per- 
taining to films were adopted by 
the Conference of Non-Governmental 
Organizations at Geneva in May: 

PREVIEW OF Fits: “The Confer- 
ence recommends the establishment 
in all countries of a system of pre- 
views for feature and documentary 
films and film strips likely to promote 
international understanding. These 
previews should be a means of en- 
abling the non-governmental organ- 
izations to recommend and use such 
films, including films of sub»standard 
size.” 

Unitep Nations Firm Awarp: 
“The Conference recommends the 
consideration by the United Nations 
Film Board of an annual award for 
the best feature or documentary film 
contributing towards international 
understanding.” 

Pustic Fitm Festivats: “The 
Conference recommends that the Un- 
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“To Serve All Mankind’—this frame 
from the film strip on non-self-governing 
territories has a commentary from Arti- 
cle 73 of the Charter: “. . . to assist 
them [the peoples of these territories] in 


the progressive development of their free 
i political institutions.”’ 


(UN-11207) 





“Genocide—The Greater Crime’’—the 
large figure represents International Law 
for the protection of human _ groups 
against the crime of genocide. 





“The United Nations Appeal for Chil- 
dren’’—a widow and an orphan of war. 
(UN-9203) 
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ited Nations Film Board consider 
holding public film festivals for the 
exhibition of films showing life 
among nations of the world and of 
the work of the United Nations, with 
a view to promoting international un- 
derstanding and world peace.” 


U. N. Film Strips 
7 FILMs AND VISUAL INFORMA- 
TION Division of the Department 
of Public Information is producing 
film strips—or slide films, as they are 
sometimes called—for world-wide 
distribution. The following have 
now been completed: The United 
Nations at Work—The Secretariat, 
Aims of the United Nations Charter, 
The Economic and Social Council— 
Foundation for Peace, The United 
Nations Appeal for Children, Geno- 
cide—The Greater Crime, Non-Gov- 
ernmental Organizations and_ the 
United Nations, and To Serve All 
Mankind. For details see “The United 
Nations in Films.” 

A film strip is a series of still pic- 
tures on 35-millimetre film. By means 
of a projector similar to the old- 
fashioned “magic lantern,” the piec- 
ture may be thrown on a screen, a 
wall, or almost any flat surface. It 
is not a motion picture. 

Printed background material and 
notes for a spoken commentary, as 
weil as a discussion leader’s guide, 
accompany each United Nations film 
strip. The speaker or leader needs 
only a little preparation to present 
the strip. Strips and accompanying 
material are produced in Chinese, 
English, French, Russian, and Span- 
ish. They are available on request, 
without cost, to governments, organ- 
izations, schools, churches, and the 
like. 

Requests for United Nations film 
strips should be addressed to the 
United Nations Information Centre 
if there is one in the country; or 
directly to the Films and Visual In- 
formation Division, Department of 
Public Information, Lake Success, 


New York (U.S.A.). 


Benoit-Levy to France 

T= Director of the Films and 
Visual Information Division, 

Jean Benoit-Lévy, sailed recently for 

France, where he will talk with 

French producers and the French 


Film Committee for the United Na- 
tions, on promoting further produc- 
tion and distribution of U.N. films 
in that country. During his stay 
there, he will review U.N. films being 
currently produced in Europe. He 
wili also make arrangements for film- 
ing the General Assembly in Paris 
next fall, and for the regular showing 
of films on international subjects 
during the session. 
Jean Hersholt Visits U.N. 
— PRESIDENT of the Academy of 
Motion Picture Arts and Sci- 
ences, Jean Hersholt, visited United 
Nations headquarters recently and 
saw the three films Mother, Child, and 
Community made by U.N. in India 
on training of social welfare workers. 
He recommended that they be sub- 
mitted as candidates for the 1948 
Academy Documentary Award. 


“U.N. in Action” 
Ce NATIONS HEADQUARTERS at 
Lake Success was the locale for 
important scenes of United Nations 
in Action, a film showing the co-oper- 
ation of the United Nations in help- 
ing children all over the world 
through the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund and the United Na- 
tions Appeal for Children. It is being 
produced by Film Polski for the U.N., 
under the direction of Eugene Cen- 
kalski. 

Mr. Cenkalski was sent to the Unit- 
ed States by Film Polski to prepare 
a finished shooting script and direct 
all scenes at Lake Success and in 
New York, with the assistance of the 
U.N. Film Unit. It is the first time 
that a director has come to head- 
quarters from abroad to supervise 
the filming of specific scenes to be 
included in a U.N. film. He has now 
returned to Poland, where he will 
shoot the final scenes of ICEF’s work 
there and in neighboring countries. 


U.N. Films in Theatres 


_— THEATRICAL DISTRIBUTION of 

two U.N. films has been arranged 
for in two countries. In the United 
States, Clearing the Way will be dis- 
tributed by the Screen Guild Produc- 
tions and Searchlight on the Nations 
by Universal International; in the 
United Kingdom, respectively by 
British Lion and General Film Dis- 


tributors. 
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THE UNITED NATIONS IN FILMS 





In listing films on subjects of inter- 
national interest, the United Nations Film 
Board has given priority to the following 
categories: 

FILMS ON THE UNITED NATIONS: work 
of the organization, political, social, 
and economic problems, life and con- 
ditions in various countries. 

FitMs ON HEALTH: public health and 
hygiene, child care, disease prevention, 
and first aid. 

FitMs ON NUTRITION: food preparation 
and preservation, dietetics. 

FILMS ON AGRICULTURE: farming meth- 
ods, soil conservation, forestry, fish- 
eries. 

Listing of a film here does not necessarily 

mean that it is sponsored by the United 

Nations or that the organization will ob- 

tain prints on request. It merely indicates 

that such a film exists and is available 
to the public. For more detailed informa- 
tion, one should address the company 
which produced the film or which dis- 

tributes it in its country or origin. A 

list of abbreviations and sources follows 

the film listing. 


UNITED NATIONS 


Work of the Organization 


WATCHTOWER OVER TomMorRROW. USA, 
OIE, °45, 15 min., sd., b&w., 35mm. 
& 16mm. 

An explanation of the Dumbarton Oaks 
Plan, followed by a realistic visualiza- 
tion of the possible workings of the 
proposed security organization. English. 


WE, THE PeopLe. USA, Yng Am, °45, 
10 min., sd., b&w., 16mm. 
Endeavors to show how the striving of 
the peoples of the world towards a 
means to avoid wars has culminated 
in U.N. Simple charts demonstrate the 
relationships of the various organs with- 


in U.N. English. 


Specialized Agencies 


SUFFER LITTLE CHILDREN. Canada, NEB, 

45, 20 min., sd., béw., 35mm. & 
16mm. 
The effect of war upon European chil- 
dren and the work of UNRRA in child 
rehabilitation. English (BraF, USDA, 
USA). French. 

THE SEARCH. Switzerland, MGM-Prae- 

sens Film AG, °47, sd., b&w., 35mm. 

16mm. 

Story of the lost children of Europe 
and particularly of a Czech boy, who, 
separated from his mother in a concen- 
tration camp, comes under the care of 
UNRRA. After a long search, he 1s 
finally reunited with his mother. French. 
English. Czech. Polish. German. 

UNRRA Reports to THE USA. USA, 
RKO-Pathé, 11 min., sd., b&w., 35mm. 
& 16mm, 

An account of the early work of UN- 
RRA in liberated European countries 
and China. English (BraF, USA). 

Greece. USA, MOT, 16 min., sd., 
b&w., 35mm. & 16mm. 

The efforts of the people of Greece to 
re-establish the economic and _ political 
order. How, with the help of UNRRA, 


food, clothing, medicine, raw materials, 
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and agricultural implements have been 
brought into Greece to revive industry 
and to restore farm production. English. 

LIFELINE. USA, World Today, °47, 10 

min., sd., b&@w., 16mm. 
UNRRA, immediately after the finish 
of the war, threw a lifeline to the de- 
vastated countries of Europe and Asia 
—a lifeline of food and medicine, of 
supplies intended to assist these coun- 
tries in getting back on their feet 
economically. Dramatic document of 
these varied, humane activities. English 
(FON, USA). 

Look aT GREECE. France, Caravelle, 

°48, 20 min., sd., b&w., 35mm. 
Gives a picture of political and eco- 
nomic conditions in Greece; linked with 
the FAO Mission to Greece. French, 
English. 

OuT OF THE Ruins. Canada, NFB, °46, 
28 min., sd., b@w., 35mm. & 16mm. 
The steps taken by the Greek people, 
with the help of UNRRA, to rebuild 
their lives and land from the ruins left 
by war. English. 

THE Pace HorsEMAN. USA, OIE, °45, 
20 min., sd., b&w., 35mm. & 16mm. 
The international crisis in health and 
food; steps taken to counteract hunger 
and disease, and the constant challenge 
which continued starvation holds for 
the rest of mankind. English. 

THe Perace BuiLtpers. Canada, NFB, 

°45, 10 min. sd., b&w., 35mm. & 
16mm. 
The successive problems that faced 
Allied leaders in the course of the 
European war, and some of the present 
issues. Also a review of the significant 
Allied conferences from the time of 
the Atlantic Charter through meetings 
at Cairo, Quebec, Tehran, Bretton 
Woods, Dumbarton Oaks, and Malta. 
English. 


HEALTH 


Public and Rural 

Rurat HEALTH. Canada, NFB, °46, sd., 

b&w., 17 min. 
An account of the organization of the 
first health unit established under the 
Manitoba Health Plan, in the Dauphin 
district. The setting up of the unit; 
members of the unit staff carrying out 
immunization programs, inspecting res- 
taurants, water-supply, and sewage dis- 
posal systems, and operating pre-natal 
and well-baby clinics. English. 

THE ForGoTTEN VILLAGE. USA, RFA, 

*41, 60 min., sd., b&w. 
John Steinbeck’s story of an isolated 
Mexican village, swept by an epidemic 
that kills the children. Age-old tradi- 
tions and superstition battle against 
modern medical knowledge and educa- 
tion; progress is slow and demands many 
sacrifices. English. 

THE ScHOOL oF ANOTHER CHANCE. 
USA, Institute for the Crippled and 
Disabled, °40, 16 min., sd., b&w. 
The methods used by the Institute for 
the Crippled and Disabled in New 
York in the rehabilitation of the physi- 
cally handicapped and crippled. Eng: 
lish. 


Tue Story or DDT. UK, COI, °45, 
21 min., sd., b&w., 16mm. 
The history and uses of the insecticide 
DDT in war sanitation, and its possible 
uses in peace time. English. 

Your Pusiic HEALTH Nurse. USA, 
NYH, °39, 10 min., sd., b&w. 
Rural public health nursing in New 
York State. Scenes of the nurses’ ac- 
tivities; demonstration of a baby bath, 
home care of the premature infant, 
group teaching, work with a health 
committee, clinics, work during floods 
and epidemics. English. 


Child Care 


Lire Bectns. USA, EBF, °34, 60 min., 
b&w., sd. 
With an introductory and concluding 
address by Dr. Arnold Gesell; stresses 
the need for infant hygiene and de- 
scribes many phenomena of infancy. 
English. 

MOTHER AND CHILD. UK, COI, °40, 10 
min., sd., b&w. 
Maternity and child welfare services in 
the United Kingdom. English. 

SCHOOLDAYS IN THE Country. USA, 
Wis., °42, 10 min., sd., b&w., 16mm. 
Health problems common to the one- 
and two-room rural school; how the 
teacher can solve them by making the 
best use of facilities and equipment at 
hand. English. French, “L’Ecole du 
Village.” 


Disease Prevention 


LirE CycLeE oF aA Mosquito. USA, 
Yorke, °47, 12 min., sd., b@w., 16mm. 
35mm. 

Educational film on mosquito control. 
Award of Merit at World Film Festi- 
val, Brussells, 1947. English. 

CuHooseE To Live. USA, USPH, ‘40, 
18 min., sd., b&w., 16mm. 
Information on cancer diagnosis, re- 
search, and therapy. The need for 
early diagnosis and treatment is stressed. 
English. 

Time Is Lire. USA, Am cancer, °46, 

19 min., sd., b&w., 16mm. 
The work of the “Field Army” and 
how reliable medical advice can be 
brought to people who show signs of 
cancer. English. 

MatariA. UK, BIS, °42, 30 min., sd., 

b&w., 16mm. 
Study of the disease, its occurrence 
and forms; the biology of the plasm- 
odium and the anopheles mosquito; 
control measures. English. 

MALARIA CONTROL IN THE TENNESSEE 
VaLLeEY. USA, TVA, °41, 40 min., 
sd., color, 16mm. 

Methods used by the TVA to control 


mosquitoes and combat malaria. English. 


NUTRITION 


PLANNING FOR Goop Eatinc. USA, 
WD, °45, 10 min., sd., color, 16mm. 
Why man needs a variety of foods to 
be healthy. The variety needed can 
be grown on a small plot of land. 
English (Institute of Inter-American 
Affairs). 

Potators. UK, COI, °40, 7 min., sd., 
b&w., 16mm. & 35mm. 
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the right ways to cook potatoes so as 
to get full value from them. English. 

ABCD or HEattH. UK, COI, °42, 9 

min., sd., b&w., 16mm. & 35mm. 
A simple exposition of the importance 
of Vitamins A, B, C, and D; what 
each contributes to health and the 
foods to eat to get them. English. 

DISTRIBUTION OF Foops. USA, EBF, 
°46, 10 min., sd., b@w., 35mm. 
Technical developments and economic 
problems in the preservation and trans- 
portation of foods. How food trans- 
portation and preservation have enorm- 
ously increased possibilities for dis- 
tributing perishable foods on a world 
basis. Problems of family income and 
of maintaining a flow of food from 
producer to consumer. Animated map 
backgrounds show tariffs as barriers to 
inter-continental movement of foods. 
English. 

CoMMUNITY CANNING. USA, USOE, 

°43, 17 min., sd., b&w., 16mm. 
Shows how to wash, snap, grade, 
blanch, and season beans; how to pre 
pare the cans, then pack and exhaust 
them; how to label and seal the cans; 
how to use a pressure cooker, or re- 
treat; and how to cool, dry and store 
the cans. English. 

CONSUMPTION OF Foops. USA, EBF, 

°46, 10 min., sd., b&s., 35mm. 
Food needs and deficiencies of world’s 
peoples. Standards for caloric intake, 
and a balanced food consumption guide. 
Adequacy of food consumption in major 
population regions of the world is 
analyzed and compared with caloric 
standard and balanced food consump- 
tion guide. 

Foop as IT Micut Be. UK, COI, °43, 
15 min., sd., b&w., 16mm & 35mm. 
A short version of World of Plenty, 
this film gives a positive statement on 
the necessity for international farm 
planning to achieve freedom from want. 


English. 
AGRICULTURE 


Farming 


INTERNATIONAL HARVEST. Canada, NFB, 

48, 30 min., sd., b&w., 35mm. & 
16mm. 
An example of effective international 
co-operation: the Canadian harvest, 
which occurs much later in the year 
than that of the U.S.A., is gathered 
with the help of American combines. 
English. French. 

PRODUCTION OF Foops. USA, EBF, °45, 
sd., b&w., 11 min., 16mm. 

The technology and the geography of 
food production. Problems and sug: 
gested solutions concerning the increase 
in the world food production. English. 

Unitep Harvest. UK, COI, °47, 17 
min., sd., b&w., 35mm. & 16mm. 

A plea for a world plan for agriculture 
and a statement of the reciprocal in- 
terests of industry and farming. Eng: 


lish. 


Soil Conservation 


THE Crop. Denmark, 7 min., b&w., sd., 
35mm. 
How poorly drained soil in Denmark 
is improved through government sup- 
port. Danish (Statens Film Central). 

THe Fens. USSR, sil., 18 min. 
Methods of restraining flood waters and 
sea, 


FIGHT For LiFe. UK, BIS, °47, 17 min., 
b&w. 
Northern Gold Coast is being reclaimed 
by a government project aiming to en- 
rich the exhausted soil, to conquer 
pests which destroy cattle, and teach 
the people the basic principles of scien- 
tific farming. English. 


Fishery 

INTERNATIONAL FisHING. USA, OIE, °47, 
20 min., sd., b&w., 35mm. & 16mm. 
International co-operation in the field 
of fisheries. Husbanding the world’s 
fish supply is the fundamental purpose 
of the international fishing agreements. 
English. 


United Nations Film Strips 


THE UNITED NATIONS AT WoRK-——-THE 
SECRETARIAT. 35mm., single frame, 9( 
frames; photos, illustrations, charts.* 
Deals primarily with the eight depart- 
ments of the Secretariat and their re- 
lationship to the major organs of the 
United Nations. 

THE ECONOMIC AND SociaL COUNCIL 

FOUNDATION FOR’ PEACE. 35mm., 
single frame, 69 frames, photos and 
charts.* 
Describes the organization of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Councii and is role 
in building the peace. Deals with the 
commissions, sub-commissions, and th- 
specialized agencies and their relation- 
_ to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil. 

GENOCIDE—THE GREATER CRIME (Draft 
Convention on the Crime of Genocide). 
35mm., single frame, 62 frames; sil- 
houettes, drawings, photos.* 

Defines the meaning of genocide as a 
“crime under the law of nations,” in 
accordance with a proclamation by the 
General Assembly in December 1946. 
“Genocide” is a term applied to the 
deliberate destruction of a human 


group and is made up of the Greek 
word genos, meaning race or group, 
and the Latin root -cide, from a word 
meaning killing. Film strip deals with 
the psychological and political motives 
and wtih the social and legal implica- 
tions of the crime of genocide. 

To SerRvE ALL MANKIND. 35mm, single 
frame, 67 frames, photos, maps, vig- 
nettes.* 

Explains Chapter XI of the Charter 
the “Declaration Regarding Non-Self- 
Governing Territories.” WVisualizes the 
implementation of the Charter and its 
aims of furthering development of such 
territories toward eventual self-govern- 
ment 

AIMs OF THE UNITED NATIONS CHARTER. 

35mm., single frame, 18 frames; photos 
and captions.* 
Slightly paraphrased version of the 
Preamble of the Charter. Especially 
suited for junior groups. A United 
Nations poster with the full text of 
the Preamble accompanies each film 
strip. 

UNITED NaTIONS APPEAL FOR CHILDREN. 

35mm., single frame.* 
A story of the United Nations Appeal 
for Children, presented in three ver- 
sions: primarily for English speaking 
countries, 52 frames: primarily for 
Latin American countries, 52 frames; 
primarily for European and Far East- 
ern countries, 43 frames. 

Non-GOVERNMENTAL ORGANIZATIONS 
AND THE UNITED NATIONS. 35mm., 
single frame, 42 frames, photos.* 
Describes the provisions of the Charter 
which refer to non-governmental or- 
ganizations and explains the relation- 
ship of these organizations to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 


*With commentator’s notes and_ back- 
ground papers. Chinese, English, French, 


Russian, and Spanish versions. 





ABBREVIATIONS AND SOURCES 


Am cancer—American Cancer So- 
ciety, Inc., 350 5th Ave., New 
York 19, N. Y. 

BIS—British Information Servicé (con- 
sult local offices in most nations). 

BraF—Brandon Films, Inc., 1600 
Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 

Caravelle—Caravelle Films, 7 Ave. 
Beaucour, Paris 8, France. 

COI—Central Office of Information, 
London, W. 1, U.K. 

EBF—Encyclopedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 20 North Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 6, Il. 

Institute for the Crippled and Dis- 
abled, 400 First Ave., New York 
10, N.Y. 

MOT—March of Time, Forum Edi- 
tion, 369 Lexington Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

NFB—National Film Board of Can- 
ada, Ottawa, Canada. Also: Can- 
ada House, London, S.W. 1, U.K. 

NYH—New York State Department 
of Health, Supervisor of Visual In- 
struction, Albany 1, N.Y. 

OIE—Office of Information and Edu- 
cation, Department of State, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

Praesens Film A. G., Weinberg Strasse 
15, Zurich, Switzerland. 


RFA—Religious Film Association, Inc., 
45 Astor Pl., New York 3, N.Y. 
RKO-Pathé, 1270 Ave. of the Amer- 

icas, New York 20, N.Y. 

Statens Film Central, Copenhagen, 
Denmark. 

TVA—tTennessee Valley Authority, 
Health and Safety Department 
208 OPO Building, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. 

USOE—United States Office of Edu- 
cation, Department of State, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 

USPH—United States Public Health 
Service, Bethesda Station, Washing: 
ton 25, D.C. 

USSR—Apply USSR Information 
Services in most nations. 

WD—Walt Disney Productions, Bur- 
bank, Calif. 

Wis—University of Wisconsin, Bureau 
of Visual Instruction, Madison 6, 
Wis. 

World Today, 450 W. 56 St., New 
York 19, N.Y. 

Yng Am—Young America Films, Inc., 
18 E. 41 St., New York 17, N.Y. 
Yorke—Emerson Yorke Studio, 35 W. 

45 St., New York 19, N.Y. 











